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@ Italian Colonies 


Referred by the United States, the United Kingdom, 
the U.S.S.R., and France, the future of the former 
Italian colonies is now being considered by the Gen- 
eral Assembly. (See page 422.) Two main proposals 
have so far emerged in the Assembly’s Political Com- 
mittee. The first of these, advanced by the United 
Kingdom and the United States, favored individual 
trusteeship over the territories concerned. On the 
other hand, the U.S.S.R. advocated a plan for collec- 
tive United Nations trusteeship over all the territories 
until they attain their independence. This approach 
found support from India and Pakistan, among other 
states. Several Latin American delegations endorse 
Italian trusteeship, while Middle Eastern states 
strongly oppose the return of the colonies to Italian 
administration in any shape or form. In all proposals 
Ethiopia’s special claims in East Africa have received 
special attention. 


@ Trials of Churchmen 


The recent trials of Cardinal Mindszenty in Hun- 
gary and of other church leaders in Bulgaria evoked 
a long, vehement and significant debate. The main 
issues were the question of domestic jurisdiction and, 
on the contrary, of promoting fundamental human 
rights and freedoms. By a majority vote of 30 for, 7 
against, with 20 abstentions, the Assembly decided to 
include the item in its agenda. (See page 416.) 


@ Israel, Indonesia, Ceylon 


Other items admitted to its agenda by the Assembly 
included Israel’s application for Membership, which 
had been recommended by the Security Council (see 
page 450); the Indonesian question (page 451); and 
the Council’s report that Ceylon’s application for 
Membership had not been favorably considered (page 
452.) 


© Voting in Security Council 


The Assembly on April 14 adopted a proposal 
recommended by the ad hoc Political Committee in 
Paris for easing the problem of voting in the Security 
Council. A group of decisions should be treated as 
procedural and therefore not subject to the unanimity 
rule; Big Five consultations to abstain from using the 
veto and avoidance of unanimity rule in new functions 
which may be entrusted to the Council comprise the 
recommendations. (See page 442.) 
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© North Atlantic Treaty 


A large part of the debate on the “veto” was taken 
up with a discussion for and against the North Atlan- 
tic Treaty which was attacked and defended at great 
length. The principal arguments pro and con are sum- 
marized in the report on page 410. 


@ Balkans 


For the purpose of facilitating methods of agree- 
ment between the governments.of Greece, Albania, 
Yugoslavia, and Bulgaria, and with a view to resolv- 
ing existing disputes and establishing good neighborly 
relations between the countries, the Paris meeting of 
the General Assembly appointed a special conciliation 
committee. The proceedings of this committee were 
resumed at Lake Success on April 19, under the chair- 
manship of Dr. H. V. Evatt, President of the Assem- 
bly, who announced that arrangements had been made 
to continue the efforts in view of the substantial prog- 
ress already made. 


e Korea 


Nine members of the Security Council supported 
the application of the Republic of Korea for Member- 
ship at the meeting on April 8. The application was, 
however, not recommended because of the negative 
vote of the U.S.S.R. (See page 457.) 


@ Freedom of Information 


Key definitions of the draft convention relating to 
the gathering and international transmission of news 
were adopted by the Assembly’s Third Committee 
after exhaustive discussions. Beginning on April 6, 
the Committee had, after a week’s debate, approved 
revisions for Article I. The ‘debate, however, raised 
issues of basic importance. (See page 445.) 


@ Information Policies 


Over 200 representatives from 84 non-governmen- 
tal organizations meeting at Lake Success in the first 
week of April adopted several recommendations to 
improve world information on the United Nations and 
its agencies. (See page 463.) 
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For and Agaznst 


The North Atlantic Treaty 


Andrei A. Gromyko (U.S.S.R.) 


To undermine the United Nations 
and to build up military and political 
blocs for use in the new war which 
they are hatching is the general pol- 
icy of the United States and the 
United Kingdom. 


The establishment of the so-called 
Western Union in March 1948 re- 
vealed the line of forming blocs of 
states directed against the Soviet 
Union and the People’s. Democracies. 
From the first the founders of the 
Union excluded the possibility of the 
Soviet Union being a party to it. 


The military and political bloc of 
states lying on both sides of the 
Atlantic Ocean is also a closed group 
from which only one great power, 
the Soviet Union, is excluded. 


The treaties concluded between 
the Soviet Union and the countries 
of the People’s Democracies and 
between the Soviet Union on the one 
hand and France and the United 
Kingdom on the other are bilateral 
treaties not directed against any great 
power but designed to prevent a re- 
newal of German aggression. The 
North Atlantic Pact is a multilateral 
agreement which not only is not 
aimed at preventing new German 
aggression but is directed against the 
power which bore the main brunt of 
the war against Hitlerite Germany. 


The signatories to the North At- 
lantic Pact are taking extensive mili- 
tary measures which cannot be jus- 
tified by the needs of defence. That 
is particularly true of such countries 
as the United States, the United 
Kingdom, and France, where an 
intense armaments race is taking 
place and where military plans are 
being drawn up against the Soviet 
Union. These include plans for the 
utilization of the atomic weapon. 


The United States and the United 
Kingdom are building up a wide- 
spread network of military bases, 
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especially on territories situated near 
the Soviet Union. In Washington, 
there still exists the Anglo-American 
Combined Chiefs of Staff, which was 
set up for the planning of military 
operations during the Second World 
War. There is also the military staff 
at Fontainebleau set up by members 
of the Western Union. 


The sponsors of the North Atlantic 
Pact are displaying great interest in 
the adherence of states adjacent to 
the Soviet Union. The purpose is 
clear: to have the means of estab- 
lishing military and air bases on the 
territories of those states for an 
attack on the Soviet Union. How 
would the United States react to the 
establishment of air bases on the ter- 


The North Atlantic Treaty 
is not on the agenda of the 
Assembly, but it figured 
largely in the debates, espe- 
cially in the discussion on 
the “veto.” 


A condensation of the prin- 
cipal points made in the 
course of the plenary meet- 
ings on April 13 and 14 is 
presented in these pages. 


ritory of, say, Mexico, by some great 
power situated several thousands of 
miles from the United States? Ob- 
viously, the United States would not 
regard this as a measure of self- 
defence. 


Some people consider it normal 
that United States air bases should 
be established on the territories of 
states bordering on or situated near 
the Soviet Union, and that United 
States military missions and arms 
should be sent to those countries. 


Reports say that the United States 
already has no fewer than 100 large 
military bases on foreign territories, 
not counting the bases situated on 
the territories of Germany, Austria, 
Japan, Southern Korea, and Trieste; 
zlso that during the Second World 
War the United States built 484 mili- 
tary bases, including 256 in the 
Pacific basin and 228 in the Atlantic . 
basin; and that it is building a large 
number of secret bases on foreign 
territories, including the Philippines, 
Iceland, Greece, Canada, and other 
countries. 


One of the aims of the North At- 
lantic Pact is interference in the in- 
ternal affairs of other countries, 
going as far as armed intervention in 
support of reactionary fascist re- 
gimes, and all kinds of measures to 
stifle the movement for national lib- 
eration in colonies and dependent 
countries. 


The character and the text of the 
Pact show that this is not a regional 
arrangement of the kind permissible 
under the United Nations Charter. It 
comprises states located in two dif- 
ferent continents. Its signatories have 
not set themselves the task of set- 
tling any regional questions. Mem- 
bers of even a truly regional ar- 
rangement made in accordance with 
the Charter have no right to take 
military action without an authoriza- 
tion from the Security Council. Ar- 
ticle 51 of the Charter gives the 
right to take action in self-defence 
only in the event of an armed attack 
against a Member of the United Na- 
tions. Not one of the signatories to 
the North Atlantic Pact has been 
subjected to an armed attack, and 
no such attack threatens, especially 
from the Soviet Union. 


Attempts to justify the Pact by 
reference to the weakness of the 
United Nations are groundless; the 
Pact has struck a blow at the or- 
ganization and has undermined the 
basis for its existence. 
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“Assertions that the North Atlantic Pact pursues defensive aims are absurd — the aims are 


aggressive and nothing else’’ — Andrei A. Gromyko. 


American monopolists and Amer- 
ican miners and workers do not 
think alike; British workers and Brit- 
ish manufacturers and landlords do 
not think alike. People in palaces 
think differently from those in 
hovels. The signatories are uniting 
not because their peoples think alike 
but because the ruling circles of the 
United States and of other signa- 
tories have the same aggressive aims 
in regard to the Soviet Union and 
because they are pursuing the same 
policy of unleashing a new war. A 
mighty voice of protest against the 
Pact has rung out in all the coun- 
tries of the world. 


The group is being set up as an 
instrument to impose the domination 
of the United States and United 
Kingdom over other countries. Such 
an alliance would not be necessary 
were it not for this desire to estab- 
lish Anglo-American domination by 
force. It signifies that the ruling 
circles of the United States and the 
United Kingdom have reverted to 
the old anti-Soviet Union course in 
foreign policy aimed at isolating the 
U.S.S.R., a policy that contributed 
to the strengthening of Hitlerite 
Germany and encouraged it to pre- 
pare for an aggressive war. These 
circles have entirely broken with the 
policy of Teheran, Yalta, and Pots- 
dam, with the policy of strengthen- 
ing international co-operation. 
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The Pact contradicts the purposes 
and objectives of the Anglo-Soviet 
Treaty of 1942 and of the Franco- 
Soviet Treaty of 1944, which stipu- 
late that each contracting party un- 
dertakes not to enter into any coali- 
tion directed against the other con- 
tracting party. The Governments of 
the United Kingdom and France 
bear full responsibility for the viola- 
tion of the obligations assumed under 
those Treaties. 

The struggle around the question 
of the veto is a struggle between two 
tendencies in international politics: 
the tendency to dictate, to isolate the 
U.S.S.R., to unleash a new war, on 
the one hand, and the tendency to 
uphold the basic principles of the 
United Nations, to frustrate the 
plans of aggressors, to unmask war- 
mongers, on the other. 


Dr. Adolf Hoffmeister 
(Czechoslovakia) 

That the Atlantic Pact is not par- 
ticularly in accord with the Charter 
has already been expressed with 
varying degrees of emphasis by the 
President of the Assembly, Dr. 
Herbert V. Evatt, * by Secretary- 
General Trygve Lie, and by the 
majority of the members of the 
Secretariat, as reported in a New 
York newspaper. 

All the forces at the command of 
the powerful press of the United 
States have been mobilized to pro- 


claim that this is a defensive pact. 
It is strange, therefore, that the 
State Department has not denied re- 
ports by the press of preparations 
for aggression against the Soviet 
Union. 

If the Charter was an accomplish- 
ment of the united struggle against 
fascism. then the Atlantic Pact is 
the product of a spirit of division. 
Ffforts are being made to convince 
the trustful people by every means 
and in the shortest period of time 
that the American nation has a 
legitimate claim to world power, that 
it has the right to interfere in the 
destinies of other nations, and that 
the Soviet Union is a wretched ag- 
gressor. The intelligent and edu- 
cated people know that they are 
being led by the nose. The plain peo- 
ple know it, too. 


Vladimir Clementis, Minister of 
Foreign Affairs of the Czechoslovak 
Republic, .said that the people of 
Eastern Europe regarded the Pact as 
a threat to the cause of peace and as 
being contradictory to the spirit and 
letter of the Charter. They neverthe- 
less were determined, he said, to 
continue their peaceful work on 
which they were concentrating the 
maximum of their resources. They 
were persevering in their endeavors 
for understanding and world peace. 

On the whole, Americans are by 
no means elated by the event. Even 
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John Foster Dulles, one of the 
United States representatives in the 
Assembly, did not give vent to en- 
thusiasm, but warned the negotiators 
to avoid all commitments that might 
be construed by the Soviet Govern- 
ment as bringing United States mili- 
tary might directly to the Soviet 
Union’s Scandinavian border. How- 
ever, Mr. Dulles seems to have 
changed his views. 

The Dean of Canterbury, after his 
return from the United States, as- 
serted that 90 per cent of United 
States citizens were sincerely against 
war. The decisive factor will not be 
the texts signed by government rep- 
resentatives, but what the peoples of 
their respective countries will have 
to say when the armaments race is 
on, together with all preparations for 
war on their territories. Hundreds of 
thousands in Europe participate in 
enormous manifestations for peace. 

Representatives of states whose 
soil is soaked with blood of anti- 
fascist fighters are now ready, doc- 
ilely and submissively, to contribute 
to the strengthening of the German 
industrial potential. And they woo 
the fascist butcher, “Pancho Franco,” 
to become their ally. 


Representatives of the ruling class 
have become victims of their own 
insuperable hysteria and psychosis, 
from which has resulted a fear en- 
gendering new fear. This deflection 
of equilibrium in the United States 
is far greater than in Europe, which, 
by United States plans, has been 
picked once again as the tilt-yard 
ond battle ground. 

But the people of the United 
States need not fear any aggression 
from the side of the People’s Democ- 
racies and the great and glorious 
Red Army. Fear is reserved for the 
hearts and souls of those who pre- 
pare the war. 


Viadimir Popovic (Yugoslavia) 


One of the essential elements of 
this system and network of pacts 
which is now being carried on by 
the Anglo-American bloc is the re- 
establishment of German industry in 
the Ruhr area and the increase of 
German military potential. This 
alone casts sufficient light on. the na- 
ture and substance of such pacts. 
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Juliusz Katz-Suchy (Poland) 


It is not mere coincidence that 
the establishment of American bases 
follows a pattern of gradual and 
increasing encirclement of the 
U.S.S.R. and of the countries of the 
People’s Democracies. At the same 
time, the United States, Great 
Britain, and other countries of the 
Anglo-American bloc have more 
than once demonstrated an unwill- 
ingness to follow through on agree- 
ments made by them and unani- 
mously accepted as a basis for effec- 
tuating the joint post-war policy of 
the United States, Great Britain, and 
the U.S.S.R. 


The Truman Doctrine of Febru- 
ary 1947 spelled out a deliberate 
American commitment to gain world 
domination, by military means if 
necessary. 


In the field of post-war economic 
reconstruction, the record shows a 
similar trend. A series of events 
came to a head only a year ago with 
the founding of the Western Union, 
not in the interest of the defence of 
Europe, but in the defence of a com- 
mon strategic plan directed against 
the Soviet Union and the other East- 
ern European countries. 


Now the North Atlantic Alliance 
is the chief instrument of an aggres- 
sive policy on both sides of the At- 
lantic. It comes on the heels not 
only of the Western Union, but also 
of the Inter-American Pact which 
went into effect last year. In addition, 
there is considerable talk of a Medi- 
.erranean Union as an auxiliary to 
the North Atlantic Alliance, as well 
as the grouping of countries of 
Southeast Asia, the Middle East, the 
Iberian Peninsula, etc. Thus, each 
and every one of the pacts is far 
from being of a regional nature and 
more closely resembles the efforts of 
certain countries to gain world domi- 
nation. 


In a modern, twentieth-century 
war, with atomic and other weapons 
of mass destruction, which the Presi- 
dent of the United States promises 
will be used, the initial warlike moves 
on the part of any of the great pow- 
ers are bound to commit their coun- 
tries to a war. If the President or 
the United States in implementing 





the provisions of an alliance were to 
embark on a warlike action against 
a major power, the discussion of con- 
stitutional prerogatives would be 
merely an academic one. 


While remembering the Soviet 
Union-German Non - Aggression 
Pact, Mr. McNeil forgets the great- 
est betrayal of democracy committed 
by the United Kingdom and France 
at Munich when they sold Europe 
out at that time to Germany. The 
Munich Pact was responsible for the 
war which began on Sepember 1, 
1939. 


Is not an admission that the North 
Atlantic Alliance is replacing some- 
thing which the United Nations 
failed to create—accepting for a 
minute that it has failed, which is 
not true—an admission that the Pact 
is a substitute for the United Nations 
and for some of its various organs? 


It is evident that the framers of 
the United Nations Charter clearly 
intended to confine the scope of re- 
gional arrangements to local disputes 
before submitting them to the Se- 
curity Council. It is also clear that 
local or regional disputes are those 
in which the contending parties are 
exclusively countries belonging to a 
regional arrangement. Regional ar- 
rangements and agencies are thus 
called on to cope exclusively with 
the settlement of any disputes arising 
emong members of a given region. 
They cannot include within their 
scope disoutes or situations between 
a given bloc of countries and one or 
several outside countries. This field 
of disputes with countries outside the 
regional arrangement has been re- 
served exclusively for the competence 
of the Security Council. 


The signatories of the Pact are 
undertaking military measures of an 
enforcement nature without the 
prior authorization of the Security 
Council. 


The Pact and the Rome-Berlin 
Axis are very similar both in formal 
construction as well as in the claim 
that they are prepared and adopted 
for defensive purposes. The Pact is 
a violation of the Charter and con- 
stitutes a threat to world peace and 
security. 
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“The Atlantic Pact is so patently defensive in intention and in character that only those who 
contemplate aggression have any reason to regret that Pact’’—Hector McNeil. 


The peace efforts of the Soviet 
Union remove the publicly stated 
reasons for the North Atlantic Al- 
liance and other similar alliances out- 
side the United Nations. 


(Points similar to those made by 
the representatives of the other four 
Eastern European states were made 
by Vasili A. Tarasenko, of the 
Ukrainian S.S.R., and Kuzma V. 
Kisselev, of the Byelorussian S.S.R.) 


Hector McNeil (United 
Kingdom) 


If, as a Member of the United 
Nations, the U.S.S.R. has a com- 
plaint to make about the Atlantic 
Pact and its relation to the Charter, 
it can find redress within the instru- 
ment of the United Nations. How- 
ever, the Soviet Union, despite the 
complex structure of military alli- 
ances which it has imposed upon all 
its satellite countries, will continue 
the easy line of propaganda that 
they are the lily-white, the pure, the 
unsullied, and that all others outside 
their neat little fold are black, 
wicked, vicious, aggressive, fascist 
warmongers. 


Mr. Gromyko asserted that the 
military treaties: with the satellite 
countries are designed for quite dif- 
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ferent purposes from the purposes of 
the Atlantic Pact. But the device of 
whipping up his colleagues to assert 
that they freely and willingly entered 
into these defensive arrangements 
with the Soviet Union will persuade 
no one, not even the people who 
talk. 


Mr. Gromyko’s reference to the 
automatic majority inside the United 
Nations is a fantastic fiction. The 
sovereign, independent countries of 
South America come to the rostrum 
and dispute with the United States. 
The sovereign, independent countries 
of the British Commonwealth dis- 
agree with the United Kingdom vio- 
lently and pointedly. Only when the 
new People’s Republics of Eastern 
Europe come to the rostrum and 
denounce the point of view of the 
Soviet Union, repudiate its argu- 
ments, and warn that they will vote 
against the Soviet Union, can it be 
believed that these defensive military 
alliances are freely negotiated. 


These military arrangements may 
no doubt be defensive arrangements 
and need not necessarily be in con- 
flict with the Charter. But, since 
nothing is known of their imple- 
mentation, Mr. Gromvko must do 
more than make assertions in order 
to show that they differ substantiallv 


from other arrangements that groups 
of countries may freely and warrant- 
ably make among themselves for 
their common defence against an 
aggressor. 


The text of the Pact does not pro- 
vide for military and air bases as 
alleged, nor are there in this Treaty 
any secret agreements, appendices, or 
protocols. 


The establishment of air bases 
in Mexico by some great power 
would be no parallel to the situation 
arising from the adherence of Nor- 
way to the North Atlantic Pact. Mex- 
ico and the people of Mexico do 
know what is happening in the 
United States. Norway, it is sus- 
pected, knows nothing of what is 
happening across its border and 
within the borders of the Soviet 
Union. Not all the assurances made 
by Dr. Hoffmeister will dispel this 
alarming fact, “that we do not know 
and cannot know what is happening 
across these borders.” By its own 
actions, the Soviet Union promotes 
suspicion and creates anxiety. 


Who for a moment believes that 


Norway harbors any aggressive de- 
signs against the Soviet Union or 
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would lend itself to any design by 
which a great power sought to har- 
ness or launch an attack on the 
Soviet Union? What could be the 
remotest advantage to Norway in 
iending itself to such a design? Mr. 
Gromyko had said that none of the 
signatories of the Pact had been 
subjected to an armed attack from 
any quarter; this is almost the only 
kind of attack that they have not 
suffered. 


How does Mr. Gromyko know 
anything about what the normal man 
and woman in New York or in any 
cities of the United Kingdom thinks 
about the North Atlantic Pact or 
about the intentions and activities 
of the Soviet Union in the situation 
from which the North Atlantic Pact 
arises? He knows because there is a 
right of assembly, a well-defined and 
inalienable right of speech, even po- 
litical speech, a right to publish what 
is said, even if it is critical of the 
government. He therefore bases his 
opinions and his propaganda on 
selected and unrepresentative clip- 
pings from newspapers brought to 
his attention. Dr. Hoffmeister did 
the same. But for each such clip- 
ping, fifty supporting the contrary 
viewpoint could be produced. 

The credit built up so rapidly by 
the valor of the Red Army has been 
dissipated with even greater rapidity 
by the policy and propaganda of the 
Soviet Union Government, and it is 
that same situation which has 
pushed the Atlantic Pact. 


Whatever the faults of any United 
Kingdom Government, they never 
contemplated—much less _ entered 
into—a compact with a Hitlerite 
devil to share the spoils of aggres- 
sion, to provide supplies that made 
aggression possible, to let loose a 
hell in Europe that eventually over- 
spilled into the Soviet Union. 


As far as the United Kingdom is 
concerned, the Anglo-Soviet Treaty 
is still in existence: in fact, Mr. 
Bevin tried to have it extended. 
However, Generalissimo Stalin has 
already declared that it is no longer 
operative—this apart altogether from 
the United Kingdom’s action in 
signing the Atlantic Pact. 

The text of the Pact amply refutes 
the contention of incompatibility 
with the Charter. The Pact falls 
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completely inside the Charter and is 
based squarely on Article 51. Noth- 
ing in any article of the Charter nor 
the general intention of the Charter 
conflicts with the essentially defen- 
sive and pacific intentions of the sig- 
natories of the Pact. 


It is absurd to claim that this is 
an aggressive alliance. The text of 
the Pact and the discussions leading 
up to it compel the Pact to be de- 
fensive in character and in intention. 
The closer a government is to its 
people, the more difficult it is to de- 
clare war. Modern democratic peo- 
ples will not declare war except 
when their own territories are in- 
vaded, or when some democratic 
characteristic such as liberty, justice, 
or tolerance is violently and grossly 
abused. By definition the democratic 
countries are peace-loving because, 
as Mr. Gromyko has chosen to put 
it, “the dwellers in the huts com- 
prise the majority in a truly demo- 
cratic country.” They have the most 
to lose by war, and at all times in 
free democracies they have the great- 
est power to exert on their govern- 
ments; and exert it they do and will 
continue to do. No one can stam- 
pede, persuade, or impel a truly dem- 
ocratic people into aggressive war. 
The history of this century certainly 
displays that when the action of an 
aggressor compels a democratic peo- 
ple to make war, they display a for- 
titude, a courage, and an ingenuity 
unmatched by any authoritarian 
people. 

No one can have any reason to 
fear the Atlantic Pact if aggressive 
intention is absent from their policy. 


Rene Mayer (France) 


The North Atlantic Pact is a 
treaty of friendship which is aimed 
at implementing on the cultural and 
social levels a harmonization of the 
institutions and policies of the coun- 
tries that have concluded this Pact. 
The military provisions are aimed 
at maintaining and increasing the in- 
dividual and collective capacity of 
resistance of the signatory countries 
to defend themselves against armed 
aggression. 

The Security Council may be 
faced with a fait accompli, with an 
invasion already started or aggression 





already begun. The Charter provides 
that peaceful pacts aimed at pre- 
cluding aggression are permitted. 
Through such pacts, aggression may 
be nipped in the bud, and the Secur- 
ity Council may be given time to act. 
The abusive use of the veto, which 
has slowed down the activities of 
the Security Council, has made de- 
fensive pacts indispensable. 


No statement by anyone could 
make the peoples of France, Bel- 
gium, Luxembourg, and the Nether- 
lands—to cite only these countries— 
believe that, by entering into pacts 
aimed at achieving their own defence, 
they are failing in their duty to an 
international ideal which they have 
defended for so long. They are sim- 
ply exercising their rights of legiti- 
mate self-defence. 

The Charter does not provide for 
any construction to be put upon the 
word “regional.” Otherwise, what 
would happen in the case of the 
Soviet Union, which extends in 
both Europe and Asia? In the war 
against nazi Germany, it was the 
North Atlantic that was in the mid- 
dle of the Allies’ front. Quebec is 
nearer to Paris than Bulgaria is to 
the Mongolian People’s Republic. 


The purpose of the Franco-Rus- 
sian Treaty is the defence of the 
Soviet Union and France against 
Germany. And fs not the object of 
the Atlantic Pact the defence of the 
signatory states against any aggres- 
sion? And the provisions of the 
Atlantic Pact will certainly apply 
immediately to Germany if the lat- 
ter, thanks to errors committed by 
the four great powers, should again 
become capable of committing ag- 
gression. How can Mr. Gromyko 
seriously fear that such a defensive 
pact as the Atlantic Treaty might 
one day apply to his country, when 
he gives assurance that no attack— 
and especially by the Soviet Union— 
threatens any of the signatories? 

The Soviet Union and the People’s 
Democracies are closely connected 
by a network of treaties of a defen- 
sive character, 23 of which are offi- 
cially known. It will probably be 
argued that these are defensive trea- 
ties directed against Germany. How- 
ever, in many of these treaties—and 
particularly in the agreements con- 
cluded with Rumania, Yugoslavia, 
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“The Treaty represents a voluntary association . . 


Bulgaria, Albania—provision is made 
for mutual assistance if any third 
party attacks any of the parties to 
the treaty. 

All of these treaties were signed 
from one to five years before the 
signing of the Atlantic Pact. In all 
the countries which signed those 
treaties, a series of lengthy and me- 
thodical internal convulsions and 
revolutions have brought to power a 
minority faithful exclusively to the 
orders of the Soviet Union. Finally, 
2 common organization was estap- 
lished in 1947 whose activity was 
directed against the free governments 
in the rest of the world by the same 
process which had succeeded in 
achieving the domination of its mem- 
ters. Is it through the action of 
the Cominform that the Soviet Union 
is trying to prove its peaceful inten- 
tions and “to develop friendly rela- 
tions among nations based on re- 
spect for the principle of equal rights 
and self-determination of peoples 
and to take other appropriate meas- 
ures to strengthen universal peace”? 


0. C. Gundersen (Norway) 
The Norwegian people have no 
firmer desire than to rebuild their 
country in peace, freedom, and in- 
dependence. On the other hand, they 
cannot possibly close their eyes to 
the international tension which today 
dominates the world scene or to the 
many dangers which it entails even 
for Norway. Recent history has 
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taught that mere reliance on isola- 
tion and a firm desire for peace do 
not provide sufficient protection in 
the world of today. That is why, 
being in no doubt as to its peaceful 
character. Norway has decided to 
join the North Atlantic Treaty, with- 
out being subjected to any pressure 
in any manner whatsoever by the 
United States or any other power. 


Warren R. Austin (United 
States) 


The North Atlantic Treaty fits 
squarely within the framework of 
the Charter and is designed to co- 
ordinate the exercise of the right 
of self-defence specifically recognized 
in Article 51 of the Charter. The 
United States has already entered 
into a similar collective defence ar- 
rangement with the other American 
Republics as part of the reorganiza- 
tion of the Inter-American system to 
bring it within the framework of the 
Charter. 

The Treaty is a formal acknowl- 
edgment of the repeatedly demon- 
strated fact that the nations on both 
sides of the North Atlantic have a 
natural community of interest and of 
democratic ideals. The European 
part of this community is now en- 
gaged in a great co-operative effort 
for economic recovery and political 
and social stability. In that effort the 
United States is assisting on a very 
large scale because it knows that a 


. to assure peace and security in the 
North Atlantic area and so to contribute to the foundations of peace in the world generally” 
— Warren R. Austin. 


sound and healthy Europe is a great 
force for peace, a vital element in a 
strong United Nations, and a friendly 
partner with the United States in its 
efforts for increased security for all 
But Western European recovery is 
being retarded by insecurity and fear 
stemming from the increased pres- 
sures and threats of international 
Communism. 


Already certain countries have 
tound themselves unable to resist 
such pressures and have become sub- 
merged. It is vital to peace that this 
process should not be continued. 

The nations of the North Atlantic 
area have learned the lesson that they 
must stand together and make it 
plain in advance that they will do so, 
since the preservation of the freedom 
and independence of any one of 
them is incontestibly a matter of 
vital coricern to all of them. 

The Treaty is intended to remove 
the feeling of insecurity which hind- 
ders economic recovery in Europe 
and to re-establish a needed equilib- 
vium in which east and west can co- 
operate in the United Nations and 
outside it in mutual respect and for- 
bearance and without name-calling. 

The American people and their 
Government consider these aims to 
be wholly consistent with their com- 
mitments to render steadfast support 
to the United Nations. They also 
consider them to be in the interest of 
the security of the United States. 

(Continued on inside back cover.) 
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The Charter and the Trials of Churchmen 


On April 12, after a full and vehement debate, the General Assembly decided 
to include on its agenda the recent trials of church leaders in Hungary and 
Bulgaria. The voting in the Assembly was 30 in favor, 7 against, with 20 
abstentions. 

Originally presented separately by Bolivia and Australia, the two proposals 
were consolidated in the General Committee. As included in the agenda, the item 
reads: “Having regard to the provisions of the Charter and of the peace treaties, 
the question of the observance in Bulgaria and Hungary of human rights and 
fundamental freedoms, including questions of religious and civil liberties, with 
special reference to recent trials of church leaders.” 

Both in Committee and in plenary session, the competence of the General 
Assembly to consider such a matter was the main point of debate. The major 
argument against inclusion was that the subject was exclusively within the domestic 
jurisdiction of the States concerned while, against this, the Charter provisions to 
safeguard and promote fundamental human rights and freedoms were argued. 
Other points of debate included the provisions of the peace treaties with the two 





countries and their not being Members of the United Nations. 

The following is a condensed account of the debate in Committee and in the 
Assembly: a debate which was significant in terms of general principles as well as 
the immediate question of the trials of church leaders. 


Domestic Jurisdiction Versus Human Rights 


A primary question before the Committee was the 
competence of the General Assembly to discuss the 
subject. Cited in this connection were Article 2, 
paragraph 7 of the Charter, on the one hand, and, 
on the other, Articles (see box) dealing with human 
rights and fundamental freedoms. 

Article 2, paragraph 7, answers with an “unquali- 
fied negative” the question whether the United Na- 
tions has the right to intervene in matters that are 
essentially within the domestic jurisdiction of a state, 
declared Juliusz Katz-Suchy (PoLAND). No one had 
ever claimed that the item proposed by Bolivia and 
Australia was not a question within the domestic 
jurisdiction of a state. Neither had anyone claimed 
that it was a matter subject to the provisions of 
Chapter VII (Acts with Respect to Threats to the 
Peace, Breaches of the Peace, and Acts of Aggres- 
sion). Inclusion of the question would constitute a 
serious violation of the Charter. 

Mr. Katz-Suchy then made the point that since 
Hungary and Bulgaria are not Members of the United 
Nations, there is a question whether they are in any 
way legally bound to comply with the Charter pro- 
visions concerning human rights and fundamental 
freedoms. The only clause—Article 2, paragraph 6 
—which can strictly be interpreted as an obligation 
by a non-Member state—deals with quite another 
matter than human rights, namely, with the main- 
tenance of international peace and security; and that 
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clause involves only the responsibility of the United 
Nations, not any legal obligations for non-Members. 

Moreover, the Charter itself in no way specifies, 
even in general terms, what are the fundamental 
freedoms and human rights. The Universal Dec- 
laration of Human Rights is a document without legal 
value, even for Member states, Mr. Katz-Suchy main- 
tained. It is of a purely moral character—a mere 
“legal recommendation” — as was emphasized by 
several representatives at the time of its adoption. It 
could not be claimed that the Declaration, which did 
not bind Members who had voted for it, was binding 
on non-Member states. Further, certain representa- 
tives who had voted against admitting Hungary and 
Bulgaria to the United Nations were now in favor 
of placing on the Assembly’s agenda the question of 
the violation of the Charter by those states. 


Mr. Katz-Suchy then dwelt at length on arguments 
to establish that Cardinal Mindszenty had been ac- 
cused and tried not for acts committed in his ca- 
pacity as Primate of Hungary, but for acts within 
the provisions of the Hungarian criminal code. 

Finally, he concluded that whenever, in law or in 
fact, a Member state denies the exercise of human 
rights to its whole population, the United Nations is 
entitled to intervene as a body. But it has no legal 
jurisdiction to intervene in a case of individual viola- 
tions of human rights—particularly when such viola- 
tions are “imaginary” and when it is possible to 
prove that the allegations are totally without founda- 
tion. 
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Representatives of the U.S.S.R., Czechoslovakia, 
Poland, Byelorussian S.S.R., and Yugoslavia empha- 
sized the legality of the trials under Hungarian and 
Bulgarian laws. 

The Hungarian authorities who haled Mindszenty 
and his cohorts to the bar of justice and the Bulgarian 
authorities who did the same with some Bulgarian 
citizens, said Alexander S. Panyushkin (U.S.S.R.), 
acted to defend the national independence and demo- 
cratic structure of their countries, in accordance with 
the principles of the Charter. Those who want to 
interpret the Charter in the sense that it forbids trials 
of criminals and traitors, themselves violate the Char- 
ter. They thus attempt to push the United Nations 
onto the road of the defense of crime and connivance 
with treachery. This is not furthering but actually 
disregarding human rights and fundamental freedoms. 

Kuzma V. Kisselev, of the Byelorussian S.S.R., al- 
leged that the placing of the question before the 
Assembly coincided with a press campaign of slander 
and libel against Hungary and Bulgaria and their 
friends by enemies of peace and world understanding. 
The campaign tried to represent the matter as an issue 
of religious persecution but what was at stake were 
the designs of “reactionary circles” in the United 
States and the United Kingdom. For obvious reasons, 
these circles want to please the Vatican and also en- 
courage propaganda against the Soviet and against 
popular democracy. Why, Mr. Kisselev asked, do 
these same circles not protest against flagrant viola- 
tions of human rights in Greece and Spain where, 
every day, “a tremendous number of democratic per- 
sons are being killed, tortured, imprisoned, and other- 
wise caused to suffer?” 


“Instigators of War" 


Mindszenty and the group of Bulgarian “criminals” 
were not only criminals in their own country; they 
were also instigators of a new world war, according 
to Yakov A. Malik (U.S.S.R.). It was proved at 
the trials and by their own confessions that all their 
plans were based on the imminence of a new war. 
Since the General Assembly had severely condemned 
all forms of propaganda and incitement to war, the 
Hungarian and Bulgarian authorities deserved thanks 
for having stopped those instigators of a new war in 
time, for having brought them to trial and for having 
exposed their true aims. 

In all countries treason and espionage are the most 
serious of crimes. Neither the trial of Mindszenty 
nor those of the Bulgarian citizens had anything to 
do with respect for human rights or freedoms of 
worship. The Constitutions of Hungary and Bul- 
garia proclaim complete freedom of religion and wor- 
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ARTICLE 1 





3. To achieve international cooperation in solving inter- 
national problems of an economic, social, cultural, or 
humanitarian character, and in promoting and encourag- 
ing respect for human rights and for fundamental free- 
doms for all without distinction as to race, sex, language, 
or religion; and... 









ARTICLE 2 


6. The Organization shall ensure that states which are 
not Members of the United Nations act in accordance 
with these Principles so far as may be necessary for the 
maintenance of international peace and security. 

7. Nothing contained in the present Charter shall auth- 
orize the United Nations to intervene in matters which are 
essentially within the domestic jurisdiction of any state 
or shall require the Members to submit such matters to 
settlement under the present Charter; but this principle 
shall not prejudice the application of enforcement mea- 
sures under Chapter VII. 













ARTICLE 10 







The General Assembly may discuss any questions or 
any matters within the scope of the present Charter or 
relating to the powers and functions of any organs pro- 
vided for in the present Charter, and, except as provided 
in Article 12, may make recommendations to the Mem- 
bers of the United Nations or to the Security Council or 
to both on any such questions or matters. 










ARTICLE 14 











Subject to the provisions of Article 12, the General 
Assembly may recommend measures for the peaceful ad- 
justment of any situation, regardless of origin, which it 
deems likely to impair the general welfare or friendly 
relations among nations, including situations resulting from 
a violation of the provisions of the present Charter setting 
forth the Purposes and Principles of the United Nations. 












ARTICLE 55 





With a view to the creation of conditions of stability 
and well-being which are necessary for peaceful and 
friendly relations among nations based on respect for 
the principle of equal rights and self-determination of 
peoples, the United Nations shall promote: 
a. higher standards of living, full employment, and 
conditions of economic and social progress and develop- 
ment; 

b. solutions of international economic, social, health, 
and related problems; and international cultural and 
educational cooperation; and 

c. universal respect for, and observance of, human 
rights and fundamental freedoms for all without dis- 
tinction as to race, sex, language, or religion. 


ARTICLE 103 


In the event of a conflict between the obligations of 
the Members of the United Nations under the present 
Charter and their obligations under any other international 
agreement, their obligations under. the present Charter 
shall prevail. 
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ship, and the trials took place in complete freedom. 
Where does the Charter say that the United Nations 
should concern itself about whether or not the trial 
of criminals in a certain country has been conducted 
in accordance with the principles of that country’s 
law? Mr. Malik asked. 

If the opinion of the representatives of Australia 
and Bolivia were accepted, the United Nations should 
inquire into the domestic affairs of all countries, in- 
‘cluding the condition of the indigenous inhabitants 
of Australia, the question of discrimination and lynch- 
law in the United States, and the violation of human 
rights in non-self-governing territories. The spirit 
and the letter of the Charter are opposed to any such 
intervention by the United Nations, said Mr. Malik. 
Any violation of that principle might paralyze the 
United Nations, or might turn it into a blind instru- 
ment of one or two of the Great Powers, as was the 
case with the League of Nations. The United Na- 
tions was born of the sacrifices made by millions of 
human beings for the cause of peace and the well- 
being of mankind. No one, he declared, has the 
right to turn that organization into an instrument of 
egoistic or imperialistic policy. 

Enlarging on the bearing of Article 2, paragraph 
7, Dr. Vladimir Houdek (CZECHOSLOVAKIA) dwelt 
on the career of Cardinal Mindszenty between the 
two world wars. Mindszenty was found guilty, he 
emphasized, not because, as the Archbishop of Hun- 
gary, he had conducted his priestly duties; he was 
convicted as a citizen of the Hungarian state who 
led a group of desperate royalists planning the over- 
throw of the government and the restoration of the 
Hapsburgs. He thus became part of a “futile and 
hopeless political adventure.” 

Representatives favoring inclusion of the item were 
inspired by political motives, said Jan Drohojowski, 
of Poland. He quoted the verdict of the court in the 
case of the Cardinal, but reminded the representa- 
tives that the case is still under appeal. He con- 
cluded by quoting from Chapter XX of the Gospel, 
according to Saint Luke, the passage ending, “Render 
therefore unto Caesar the things that be Caesar’s, 
and unto God the things which be God’s.” 


Mindszenty Case Under Appeal 


That the Mindszenty case is under appeal was also 
stressed by Vladimir Popovic, of Yugoslavia. Ac- 
cording to the Hungarian Constitution, and the con- 
stitutions of all civilized countries of the world, it is 
the Hungarian Court that has to be the higher in- 
stance, and the case is still sub judice. But accord- 
ing to the Australian-Bolivian proposal, this higher 
instance would be transferred to the General As- 
sembly as a court of final instance. This, he said, 
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Proposals on the Trials 

As combined in the General Committee from two 
separate proposals of Bolivia and Australia, the item 
read: “Having regard to the provisions of the Charter 
and of the peace treaties, the question of the ob- 
servance in Bulgaria and Hungary of human rights 
and fundamental freedoms including questions of re- 
ligious and civil liberties, with special reference to 
recent trials of church leaders.” 

The Bolivian proposal referred specifically to the 
legal proceedings against Cardinal Mindszenty of Hun- 
gary in relation to two Articles in the Charter that 
dealt wtih human rights and fundamental freedoms. 
That of Australia referred to the trials of church 
leaders in both Hungary and Bulgaria and included 
the question of religious and civil liberty in this con- 
nection. 

In the Committee, the United States representative, 
supported by Australia, proposed a consolidation of 
the items omitting reference to the Cardinal and 
adding mention of the peace treaties. The revised 
text was recommended for inclusion in the Assembly 
agenda by a vote of 11 in favor, two against, with 
one abstention. 


amounts to a violation of the principle of the sov- 
ereign equality of states. It would transform the 
United Nations into a super-state where the highest 
judicial instance would be the General Assembly. 

Speaking as Australia’s representative, Dr. H. V. 
Evatt said that the reply to the argument based on 
Article 2 (7) would be found in Article 10, which 
lays down that the Assembly “may, discuss any ques- 
tion or any matters within the scope of the present 
Charter.” Under Article 55 it is incumbent on the 
United Nations to promote certain rights and free- 
doms and to assure their universal respect and ob- 
servance by Members and non-Members alike. If 
the duty of the United Nations was as laid down in 
Article 55, then the General Assembly was fully com- 
petent, under Article 10, to consider whether, in a 
specific case, human rights had been respected and 
observed either by a Member or a non-Member state, 
since Article 10 was by its nature universal in its 
scope. 

There is not a single question or matter coming 
within the scope of the Charter, Mr. Evatt went on, 
relating to its aims, its principles or any of its pro- 
visions, which cannot be discussed by the General 
Assembly. If any question is covered by an Article 
of the Charter, that question would no longer be a 
matter “essentially within the domestic jurisdiction” 
of a state. 

Nobody had said that the right to religious freedom 
also gave a person the right to commit treason. The 
real issue, Mr. Evatt maintained, was whether the 
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proceedings were real proceedings, properly held un- 
der a criminal jurisprudence in the usual meaning of 
the term, or whether they had been trumped up with 
an ulterior purpose. A reply to that question would 
call for a full discussion of substance, which could 
only be held by one of the committees of the As- 
sembly as soon as it had all the available documents. 

In Mr. Evatt’s opinion, the United Nations was 
both competent to decide its own competence and 
to discuss a question which concerned human rights. 
There was no need for a treaty to contain a provi- 
sion establishing the competence of the United Na- 
tions on the matter; nor could a clause in any treaty 
exclude the competence of the organization. 

Jean Chauvel, of France, explained that no action 
was called for in connection with the question; all 
that was required was a discussion of the subject, to 
be followed if necessary by an investigation. The 
organ entrusted with that investigation could decide 
to what extent any particular declaration or treaty 
applied to the case. 


No Intervention Proposed 

Dr. V. K. Wellington Koo, of China, likewise did 
not regard the proposal as one calling for interven- 
tion; its main object was to hold a discussion that 
would bring out the facts. That being so, the ques- 
tion was well within the competence of the Assembly 
which was recognized as the forum of world opinion. 

Dr. Ricardo J. Alfaro (PANAMA) reminded the 
representatives that under Article 10, the Assembly 
could discuss any question which concerned the con- 
science of all civilized men and which might threaten 
world peace. The recent trials, in his view, fell into 
that category. The Charter stated in seven different 
places that it was the duty of the United Nations 
to safeguard human rights and make them effective. 
It was evident, therefore, that the United Nations 
must be able to intervene in the case of violations 
of human rights; otherwise those provisions would be 
worthless. 

Further, Mr. Alfaro contended, Article 2, para- 
graph 7, must be read in connection with Article 1. 
paragraph 3, which specifies that one of the aims of 
the United Natitons is to “achieve international co- 
operation . . . in promoting and encouraging respect 
for human rights and fundamental freedoms for all 
. . .” There was therefore a basic purpose—respect 
for human rights and fundamental freedoms—and the 
principles set forth in Article 2 were subordinated 
to the pursuit of that purpose. 

George Ignatieff, of Canada, stated that his Gov- 
ernment, through its Prime Minister, speaking in the 
House of Commons on February 22, 1949, had like 
other governments condemned the religious persecu- 
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tions and violations of human rights which had oc- 
curred in the countries in question. Subsequently the 
Canadian Government joined in the protests addressed 
to the governments of those countries. Hence Mr. 
Ignatieff thought that the question was undoubtedly 
of international importance. 

Although Belgium, together with the rest of the 
world, had been moved by the recent trials and its 
feelings had been expressed in the Belgian Parlia- 
ment and by the Government itself, said Fernand 
van Langenhove, the Belgian delegation wondered 
whether the proposed course of action might not 
worsen still further the atmosphere prevailing in the 
Assembly. Furthermore, Hungary and Bulgaria were 
not the only countries where one could find flagrant 
attacks on freedom of conscience as well as arbitrary 
justice that disregarded the rights of defense. Opinions 
differed on the point of domestic jurisdiction in such 
matters. The decisive consideration which caused 
his delegation to overcome its misgivings was the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights. He did not 
think that the Assembly having adopted that Declara- 
tion could refuse to examine certain facts relating to 
violations of human rights which, rightly or wrongly, 
were brought to its attention. 

Hernan Santa Cruz, of Chile, observed that abuse 
of paragraph 7 of Article 2 might paralyze the United 
Nations. Certain countries construed that paragrapb 
in a variety of ways, according to the case in ques- 
tion. He recalled that when the Assembly in 1946 
considered a complaint of India against the Union 
of South Africa, on the subject of discrimination 
against Indians in South Africa, the Soviet represen- 
tative took the position that the question was entirely 
within the competence of the United Nations because 
it concerned a violation of bilateral agreements. 

Also, during the recent session of the Economic 
and Social Council, when the World Federation of 
Trade Unions submitted a memorandum accusing, 
eleven countries of having violated the principles of 
the Charter by their attacks on trade union rights, 
the U.S.S.R. and the Polish delegations had supported 
the inclusion of that item on the Assembly’s agenda. 
The U.S.S.R. itself submitted a draft resolution stat- 
ing that legislative, administrative, and other methods 
used in twelve countries were contrary to the Charter. 


Bolivia's Statement 

Reviewing the reasons why the Bolivian Govern- 
ment had decided to propose the item in regard to 
the trial of Cardinal Mindszenty, Eduardo Anze 
Matienzo, of Bolivia, restated his delegation’s convic- 
tion that the matter was of international concern. 
Bolivia was not proposing a review of the Cardinal’s 
trial, or the taking of direct action of a compulsory 
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nature with regard to the Hungarian Government. It 
only wanted the Assembly to intervene within the 
limits fixed by the Charter. United Nations interven- 
tion should be ¢ffective, in view of certain violations 
of human rights which seemed to be taking on a 
systematic nature and were therefore liable to en- 
danger international peace and security. 

Positive international law does not encompass 
human rights and, in this field, nations have not con- 
sented to a limitation of their sovereignty. But there 
exists, Mr. Anze Matienzo said, a clearly define@ 
“tatus on human rights: certain norms of conduct. 
certain limitations, certain obligations respect for 
which should be ensured by the United Nations 
within the limits laid down at San Francisco. 

Charles Malik, of Lebanon, laid great emphasis on 
the Universal Declaration of Human Rights. He re- 
called that 19 of its Articles were adopted unani- 
mously. The Polish delegation in voting on those 
Articles had voted for the very ones which could be 
invoked in this case. The Declaration, Dr. Malik 
said, continued, and in a way, supplemented the Char- 
ter, and could not therefore be considered a mere 
resolution. 

The Charter should be viewed in its entirety, de- 
clared Benjamin V. Cohen, of the United States. 
Practical statesmen would not have written human 
rights and fundamental freedoms all over the Char- 
ter, as they did, if it had been their intention to take 
all discussion of human rights and fundamental free- 
doms out from under the Charter. Nor can an As- 
sembly discussion be normally construed as an im 
ervention within the meaning of Article 2, para 
graph 7. 


In Relation to the Peace Treaties 


Throughout the discussion, the Peace Treaties with 
Hungary and Bulgaria were cited by both sides. 

Mr. Katz-Suchy observed that the Treaty with 
Mungary, as with Bulgaria, provided that all neces- 
sary measures should be taken by the government to 
ensure to all persons coming under Hungarian juris- 
diction, without distinction of race, sex, language or 
religion, enjoyment of human rights and fundamental 
freedoms. The question was, had the United Nations 
the right to supervise the execution of the clauses of 
that treaty? Secondly, have the clauses of the treaty 
really been violated? 

Article 40 of the Peace Treaty with Hungary, he 
said, established a special procedure for the settlement 
of any dispute which might arise in connection with 
the implementation of the treaty. If certain govern- 
ments thought that Hungary had violated its obliga- 
tions under the treaty terms, the only way to settle 
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that dispute was to refer it to the Heads of the Diplo- 
matic Missions in Budapest who “acting in concert, 
will represent the Allied and Associate Powers in 
dealing with the Hungarian Government in all mat- 
ters concerning the execution and interpretation of 
the present Treaty.” 


That procedure, Mr. Katz-Suchy pointed out, had 
not been used in the case under consideration. In 
these circumstances, the United Nations had no juris- 
diction whatever, he declared. Even if the three 
heads of the diplomatic missions were unable to settle 
the dispute, the United Nations would not be compe- 
tent to take up the problem. The only role assigned 
by the treaty to one of the organs of the United Na- 
tions is recourse to the Secretary-General for the ap- 
pointment of the third member of the Commission 
envisaged in Article 40 in the event of the parties to 
the dispute failing to reach agreement. 


Supporting the Polish position on the peace treaties, 
Dr. Houdek remarked that the two proposals (Bo- 
livian and Australian) had been combined by the 
General Committee at the suggestion of the United 
States. This not only dangerously broadened the 
original intention of the proposals but, by reference 
to the peace treaties, the United Nations was being 
called upon to intervene in matters which do not fall 
within its jurisdiction. 

The specific procedure outlined in the treaties was 
not invoked. Therefore, it could be deduced either 
that no party authorized by the peace treaties con- 
sidered the trials as violations, or-that some parties 
did not regard themselves bound by the peace trea- 
ties. Further, Dr. Houdek added, the Secretary-Gen- 
eral had not been requested, previous to the raising 
of this issue in the Assembly, to co-operate on the 
basis stipulated in the treaties. 


"No Treaty Violations" 


It was essential to note, said Mr. Panyushkin, that 
there had been no violation of the peace treaties, since 
none of the articles in any way forbids the govern- 
ments of Hungary and Bulgaria to take appropriate 
measures, in accordance with their internal legisla- 
tion, against citizens caught in flagrante delicto in 
crimes against the governmental structure and against 
the liberties of their citizens. On the contrary, Article 
4 of the peace treaties obligates the Bulgarian and 
Hungarian Governments to liquidate the activities of 
organizations of a fascist character — organizations 
the purpose of which is to deprive the people of their 
democratic rights and privileges. 


Replying to these points, Dr. Evatt said that the 
objection that the United Nations could not deal with 
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a question because it was dealt with in the peace 
treaties, was not new: it was raised when the Special 
Committee for the Balkans and the Commission on 
Korea were set up. 

The provisions of a treaty between different coun- 
tries does not affect the jurisdiction of the United 
Nations if such jurisdiction exists, Dr. Evatt con- 
tended. States could not, by agreement between 
themselves, oust the jurisdiction of the United Na- 
tions. That is the meaning of Article 103, he said— 
the most vital of all the Articles of the Charter. If, 
for example, ten countries were to declare in a treaty 
that the United Nations should have no jurisdiction 
over the provisions of that treaty in regard to human 
rights, that provision would be contrary to the Char- 
ter itself, and the Charter would prevail. Hence the 
fact that neither Australia nor Bolivia had formally 
mentioned the procedure provided for under the 
Peace Treaty with Hungary had nothing to do with 
the legal competence of the United Nations. 


United Kingdom View 

Under the peace treaties which they had signed, 
said Sir Alexander Cadogan of the United Kingdom, 
Bulgaria and Hungary had undertaken to ensure the 
free exercise of human rights and fundamental free- 
doms. That fact was sufficient to place all questions 
relating to respect for human rights and fundamental 
freedoms outside the scope of Article 2, paragraph 7. 

Sir Alexander quoted the advisory opinion of the 
Permanent Court of International Justice in connec- 
tion with the Tunis and Morocco nationality decrees. 
The Court declared that it might very well happen 
that in a matter which, like that of nationality, was 
not a principle regulated by international law—in 
other words, a matter of domestic jurisdiction—the 
right of a state to use its discretion was nevertheless 
restricted by obligations which it had undertaken 
towards other states. In such a case jurisdiction 
which in principle belongs solely to the state—that 
is, domestic jurisdiction—is limited by rules of in- 
ternational law. Therefore Article 2, paragraph 7, 
could not be invoked in this case, he declared. 

The General Assembly, said Warren R. Austin 
(UNITED STATES), is expressly authorized to examine 
matters within domestic jurisdiction when violations 
of great moral principles prejudicial to friendly rela- 
tions between nations are involved. Treaty obliga- 
tions belong in this category, he said. They are in- 
ternational obligations respect for which can be con- 
sidered as essential if the general welfare of the 
peoples of the world and friendly relations between 
nations is to be ensured. Further, peace itself de- 
pends on the observance of the provisions of peace 
treaties. 

The emotion felt by the general public in the 
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United States regarding the trials, Mr. Austin said, 
had been voiced in the legitimate organs of opinion. 
Mr. Austin then quoted the resolution unanimously 
adopted on April 5, 1949, by the Foreign Affairs 
Committee of the United States Senate, according to 
which the “persecutions” of which church leaders in 
Hungary and Bulgaria had been victims constituted 
a “violation of fundamental human freedoms guaran- 
teed in the treaties of peace and reaffirmed in the 
United Nations Charter.” Similar resolutions were 
adopted by the legislatures of twelve States, he added. 

Dr. Wellington Koo said that apart from provisions 
in the Charter, the fact that the peace treaties had been 
registered with the Secretariat proved beyond doubt 
that the question was of an international character. 
Moreover, a discussion in the Assembly did not rule 
out the possibility of recourse to the procedure pro- 
vided in the peace treaties. Finally, the feelings that 
the trials had aroused throughout the world called 
for a discussion in the Assembly; if the facts proved 
to be different from those reported in the press of 
many countries, the discussions would calm emotions 
and might even benefit Hungary and Bulgaria. 


Position of the Northern Delegations 


The position of a group of representatives which 
abstained in the voting was summed up by Danish 
Foreign Minister Gustav Rasmussen. 

“The delegations of the Northern countries — Den- 
mark, Iceland, Norway, and Sweden,” said Mr. Ras- 
mussen, “have carefully considered the question as to 
whether this serious matter, which has also stirred the 
emotions of the peoples of the Northern countries and 
created great concern over the principles involved, 
should be taken up by the organization of the United 
Nations. We have had some doubt with regard to our 
attitude to this question, and we have considered with 
keen attention the differing arguments bearing on this 
matter. 

“We do not think we should now enter upon a dis- 
cussion as to whether the question is within the com- 
petence of the United Nations or not. . . . What has 
determined our attitude is our conviction that the 
matter should first and foremost be treated in accord- 
ance with the stipulations of the Peace Treaties with 
Hungary and Bulugaria of February 10, 1947.” 

Mr. Rasmussen then reviewed the articles in the 
treaties bearing on the question and concluded that 
the procedure indicated in the treaties would lead “to 
the establishment of a forum which, presumably, to 
a higher degree than the General Assembly or one of 
the committees of the United Nations, would be in a 
position to study such documents which it may be 
necessary to produce in order to form a really well 
founded opinion of the case. At any rate this pro- 
cedure should be tried first.” 
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Libya, Eritrea and Somaliland—numerous and conflicting proposals 


about these territories are now before the General Assembly. The 
first debates on the subject give a clear though complex picture of the 


wishes and interests involved. 


Future of Former Italian Colonies 


One of the major issues before the General Assem- 
bly’s current session, the question of the disposal of 
the former Italian colonies in Africa, was taken up by 
the First (Political) Committee on April 6. 


As one of the key post-war problems, the disposi- 
tion of the former Italian territories has been an in- 
ternational controversy since the Paris Peace Treaty 
in February, 1947, when Italy renounced all rights to 
Libya, Eritrea, and Italian Somaliland. Under Article 
23 of the Treaty it was provided that the final disposi- 
tion of these territories was to be determined jointly 
by France, the United States, the United Kingdom 
and the USSR, within one year after the enactment 
of the Treaty, namely by September 15, 1948. If 
the four powers were unable to reach agreement with- 
in this time-limit the question was to be referred to 
the General Assembly for a recommendation. 


The subject was then taken up by the Council of 
Foreign Ministers and their Deputies, and on October 
20, 1947, a Four-Power Commission of Investigation 
was appointed by the Deputies. This Commission 
visited the territories concerned from October, 1947, 
to May, 1948, and prepared reports. The four powers 
could not, however, reach an agreement, and in Sep- 
tember, 1948, they jointly referred the whole question 
to the General Assembly. 


All the former Italian colonies are at present un- 
der the administration of the United Kingdom, with 
the exception of the Fezzan region of Libya which is 
being administered by France. 

During several days of intensive debate the dele- 
gates of 58 Member-states all stressed the importance 
of the Assembly’s decision on this problem, affecting 
the future of over three million people in Africa, as 
well as strategic and economic factors in an area 
which stretches from the Central Mediterranean to 
the Indian Ocean. 


United States Plan 
Opening the Committee’s general debate on April 
6, John Foster Dulles, of the United States, first of 


all observed that on the question of the former Italian 
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colonies the Assembly exercised an authority without 
precedent in the history of the United Nations. The 
four great powers, which under the Peace Treaty were 
responsible for the disposal of the territories, had 
stated in advance that they would accept its recom- 
mendations. No solution had been reached in three 
years, however, although the attitude of the govern- 
ments concerned had changed. 


The Committee was not hampered by the veto, 
and if it took appropriate action the prestige of the 
United Nations would be enhanced. If the Assembly 
did not reach a satisfactory solution, international 
problems would, said Mr. Dulles, be more and more 
subjected to the relations between opposing national 
forces. As the territories in question were non-self- 
governing, the two basic principles of Chapter XI 
of the Charter must be applied: that the interests of 
the inhabitants of those territories were paramount 
and that international peace and security must be 
furthered. Mr. Dulles then outlined the conclusions 
suggested by the application of those two principles 
to the three colonial territories concerned: Libya, Eri- 
trea and Italian Somaliland. The United States’ con- 
clusions were largely based on the report of the Four- 
Power Commission of Investigation. 


Libya had gone far towards autonomy and the 
Assembly should insist on speedily granting full in- 
dependence to the inhabitants. In view of the im- 
portance of the region in the strategic balance of 
the Mediterranean basin and the Near East, Libya 
should be placed under the Trusteeship System. The 
views of the United Kingdom and of the other mem- 
bers of the British Commonwealth on the subject 
should be carefully considered. The United Kingdom 
had administered those areas for five years; it knew 
them well and had proved that it firmlv believed in 
the principle of the advancement of non-self-govern- 
ing territories with a view to their eventual independ- 
ence. Leaving aside the question whether the Assem- 
bly should deal with the problem of Libya as a 
whole or in parts, the United States representative 
considered that the United Kingdom should be asked 
to administer Cyrenaica. 
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Eritrea is neither homogeneous nor ready for in- 
dependence. To avert the possibility of the territory 
being used as a base against Ethiopia, and to give 
that State access to the sea, the eastern part in 
Eritrea, including the port of Massawa and the town 
of Asmara, should be incorporated in Ethiopia. As 
the population of the western part of Eritrea had 
more affinities with its western neighbors, it ap- 
peared that a separate solution should be sought 
for it. 


Italian Somaliland, Mr. Dulles thought, would not 
be ready for autonomy or independence for a long 
time; nor had it any great strategic importance. The 
new democratic Italy should be entrusted with the 
administration within the framework of the United 
Nations Trusteship System. The material well-being 
of both the Italian people and of the inhabitants of 
Africa could be furthered by that co-operation. 


France's Views 


The Four-Powers, in their discussions, had never 
envisaged simply re-establishing the pre-war regime in 
the territories, said Jean Chauvel, of France. Nor had 
they contemplated complete independence for any of 
the former colonies. Economically the territories were 
incapable of being self-supporting. Politically they 
were not yet self-governing, and they did not appear 
capable of being so for the present. None of them 
represented a single entity from the historical, 
geographical, or ethnical point of view. International 
trusteeship was, he maintained, the only answer. 


The position of the French Government was, and 
always had been, that Italy was well qualified to be 
given trusteeship over her former colonies, with one 
limitation: that Ethiopia should be granted the satis- 
faction to which she was entitled “as a reparation 
for the past and a guarantee for the future.” Be- 
tween the two wars the Italian Government had fol- 
lowed a colonial policy against which many objections 
could be raised, but it would be a mistake not to 
entrust the new Italian Republic with a colonial mis- 
sion which would certainly be carried out in a truly 
democratic and progressive spirit, and in which the 
United Nations’ control would provide a guarantee. 





The Charter, Mr. Chauvel pointed out, does not spe- 
cifically state that the Administering Authorities of 
Trust Territories had to be Member states. 


United Kingdom Position 


The only feature common to all the former Italian 
colonies is that none of them by modern standards 
is at present ready for independence, declared Hec- 
tor McNeil, of the United Kingdom. The General 
Assembly must be prepared to find separate solutions 
for the three provinces of Libya-Cyrenaica, Tripoli- 
tania, and the Fezzan. 

Mr. McNeil recalled that the United Kingdom had 
been administering all the former Italian colonies, 
excepting Fezzan, not only since the end of the war 
but since their liberation. Consequently, Italy’s East 
African colonies had been under British administra- 
tion for nearly eight years, while Libya had been 
under its authority for over six. This had placed a 
very severe strain on the economy of the United 
Kingdom. 

It was the Assembly’s duty, Mr. McNeil said, to 
put an end to such “a hybrid system of government” 
and to provide a basis for permanent long-term devel- 
opments for the territories 

The circumstances in each of the territories differed 
widely. Each territory should therefore be dealt with 
as a separate entity, and any “blanket solution” 
would not be applicable to them all. Even in the case 
of the most politically advanced territories consider- 
able assistance and guidance would be necessary from 
some power, and for some time, he said. 

Inhabitants of the three areas of Libya—Cyrenaica, 
Tripolitania and the Fezzan—were separated by wide 
stretches of desert. The Four-Power Investigation 
Commission had found that the political ideas and 
desires of the population varied greatly from territory 
to territory. This was in no way a denial of the 
desirability of the eventual union of the Libyan ter- 
ritories, but the Assembly must be prepared to find 
separate solutions. 

If the Assembly decided in favor of a British 
trusteeship in Cyrenaica, the United Kingdom would 
“faithfully and solemnly” attempt to discharge such a 
mandate, said Mr. McNeil. He recalled the firm 


Asmara, capital of Eritrea, is about 7,000 feet above sea level. (Right) A 


typical shepherd’s dwelling on the edge of the Eritrean desert. 
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The palm-lined waterfront at Tripoli 


pledge given by the British in 1942 to the Senussi 
tribes (populating Cyrenaica) that in no circum- 
stances would they again be placed under Italian 
domination. This pledge would be kept and the 
United Kingdom would resist any proposal for the 
return to Italy of this province. Any attempt to re- 
instate Italian settlers in the area would be violently 
resisted by the inhabitants. United Kingdom trustee- 
ship was, he maintained, the solution most likely to 
improve the material welfare of the people of Cyre- 
naica, and most likely to approximate to the average 
wish of the inhabitants. 


Tripolitanian Problem 


The United Kingdom was as yet unable to formulate 
any practical proposal for Tripolitania where the is- 
sues were not so well defined as in Cyrenaica. There 
was, for instance, no comparable homogeneity among 
the Tripolitanian peoples, and the United Kingdom 
Government was not anxious to remain as the admin- 
istering authority in that area. Any period in which his 
government might agree to continue as the Adminis- 
tering Authority there must be short—a “handful of 
years at the outside.” Furthermore, even for such a 
limited period this territory could not be administered 
under the limitations which Britain was at present 
bound to observe. 

Mr. McNeil described the position of Eritrea as a 
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“compiex subject.” The most equitable solution — 
and the one most in accord with the wishes of the 
population—was to cede outright to Ethiopia those 
provinces which were geographically a part of the 
Ethiopian plateau and populated by Coptic Christians. 
The Moslem and Italian minorities should have their 
rights fully protected. In this proposed transfer, the 
United Kingdom would seek to include the Danakil 
coast, including the port of Assab, the capital city of 
Asmara, and the port of Massawa. The western 
province of Eritrea—predominantly Moslem—should 
be separated from the territory and united with Ethi- 
opia, but here again his government could offer no 
precise formula. 

As to Italian Somaliland, the United Kingdom 
favored a United Nations trusteeship with Italy as 
the Administering Authority. This was the recom- 
mendation made by the deputies of the Four-Powers 
to the Council of Foreign Ministers. The plan would 
give the new and democratic Italy an opportunity to 
prepare this territory for independence, by creating 
a liberal and progressive administration, in conformity 
with the United Nations Charter. 


Soviet Proposal 


The U.S.S.R. proposal as presented by Andrei A. 
Gromyko was for the establishment of a United 
Nations collective trusteeship for Libya, Eritrea, and 
Italian Somaliland. In each case an administrator 
would be appointed by the Trusteeship Council. An 
advisory committee, which in all cases would include 
representatives of the United Kingdom, the United 
States, the U.S.S.R., France, and Italy, would be 
created to assist the administrator. In the case of 
Libya, which would be granted independence after 
ten years, the advisory committee would include rep- 
resentatives of the European and Arab residents 
elected by the other members. For Eritrea and Ita- 
lian Somaliland, the advisory committee would in- 
clude two representatives of the populations con- 
cerned. Territorial concessions should be made to 
Ethiopia to permit its access to the sea through the 
port of Assab. In all three regions the Security Coun- 
cil should be authorized to set aside, at its discretion, 
strategic areas which it would administer in the in- 
terests of international security. 

These proposals, Mr. Gromyko said, were similar 
to those submitted by the United States to the Coun- 
cil of Foreign Ministers in September 1945, which 
had been supported by France. Designed to facilitate 
the progress of the three regions towards independ- 
ence, the proposal would end the oppression and 
misery which formerly characterized the colonial re- 
gimes in those territories, and would meet the ex- 
pressed desires of the overwhelming majority of the 
populations concerned. 
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At the outset of a long speech, Mr. Gromyko as- 
serted that the disposal of the former Italian colonies 
was one of the most important items on the Assem- 
bly’s agenda. He recalled that the Potsdam Confer- 
ence in 1945 had assumed that the Council of For- 
eign Ministers — which was to meet soon afterwards 
— would reach a decision on the question. But, al- 
though the Peace Treaty with Italy had been signed 
on February 10, 1947, the whole question not only 
remained unsolved but had not even been co-ordi- 
nated between the four powers. Despite repeated 
U.S.S.R. efforts to achieve a just solution, the United 
Kingdom and the United States had stubbornly re- 
fused to settle the matter. 


Military Bases 


Mr. Gromyko held that these countries planned 
to establish military bases in the former Italian col- 
onies, with a view to using them in aggressive plans 
which had lately found expression in the formation 
of military blocs directed against the U.S.S.R. Neither 
the United Kingdom nor France was activated by 
concern for the strengthening of international peace, 
nor for preparing the peoples of those territories for 
self-government and independence. The reports of 
the Quadripartite Commission of Investigation 
showed that economic conditions in Libya; Eritrea, 
and Italian Somaliland had sunk to a very low level, 
and that the British military administration had 
requisitioned and exported large quantities of factory 
equipment, materials, and agricultural resources. In 
Eritrea, Mr. Gromyko continued, the British military 
administration maintained the existing system of serf- 
dom despite protests from “the serfs” who called for 
political freedom. In the Fezzan the population was 
in a state of slavery and starvation. Considerable 
proportions of the population remained illiterate, and 
medical care was virtually absent. Throughout the 
whole three regions disease was widespread, and 
schools and hospitals were few. 

Britain was now using the two northern provinces 
of Libya and Tripolitania as bases for armies evacu- 
ated from Palestine, while the United States had 
established an airport at Mellach to guard the 
supply line to Greece and Turkey. Further south in 
Libya, the French were using Fezzan as if the terri- 
tory already belonged to them. All these facts made 
it clear why only the U.S.S.R. desired Libya to re- 
main as a territory under Collective trusteeship. 

The Soviet representative further maintained that 
the facts clearly showed how the Western Powers in- 
tended to make use of the former Italian colonies, 
and why separate conversations between the three 
powers had been going on for some time. He quoted 
London publications to show that these conversa- 


tions had been carried out for the purpose of reach- 
ing an unofficial understanding between the Western 
Powers, so that they could present a united front to 
the Assembly. 

These charges, Hector McNeil, of the United King- 
dom, replied, were propaganda attacks. His Govern- 
ment had removed equipment from Eritrea and Italian 
Somaliland, but this was because they had been fight- 
ing nazi Germany and Italy and the equipment was 
needed to mount an offensive in the Middle East. 
Moreover, part of it had no doubt been used to 
facilitate the movement of supplies from Iran to the 
Soviet. He did not doubt that the U.S.S.R. had also 
removed equipment from various parts of Europe in 
order to aid its offensive against the common ene- 
mies. As to “fleshpots and imperialistic appetites,” 
Mr. McNeil pointed out that all the territories con- 
cerned were deficit areas. Refuting the charge of im- 
perialistic designs, Mr. McNeil appealed to the Soviet 
delegation to make a constructive approach to the 
problem. 


Request for Hearings 


At its meeting on April 12, the First Committee 
adopted a United Kingdom proposal calling for the 
appointment of a special subcommittee to “screen” 
organizations and political groups claiming to re- 
present public opinion in the territories concerned. 


A street in the old quarter of Tripoli. 











An Arab letter-writer in the Tripoli market place. 
encient seaport town in Cyrenaica. 

This was approved, and, on April 13, the sub-com- 
mittee recommended hearings for the Muslim League 
Party of Eritrea, and the Somali Youth League, as 
representing “substantial sections of opinion in the 
territories concerned.” The sub-committee also decided 
to cable three other organizations in Eritrea which 
had asked to be granted hearings, requesting them 
to name representatives to express their views before 
the United Nations. 


Soviet Plan Endorsed 


Strong support for the Soviet proposals for col- 
lective trusteeship was expressed by the delegations 
of Yugoslavia, Poland, and the Ukrainian S.S.R., who 
assailed the positions taken by the United States and 
the United Kingdom, charging these Governments 
with ignoring the real interests of the people of the 
former Italian colonies. 

How, asked Dr. Joza Vilfan, of Yugoslavia, could 
the United States and United Kingdom proposals be 
reconciled with the conclusion of the Commission of 
Investigation that the peoples of the territories were 
opposed to any division? The Anglo-American pro- 
posals could not be separated from Anglo-American 
policy towards Africa as a whole, a policy based on 
economic and strategic considerations. The British 
were making preparations to set up a new Empire 
in East and Central Africa, while the Americans 
felt that their economic expansion should cover the 
under-developed areas and, first, the Italian colonies 
in Africa. It would be a question of a new parti- 
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tion of the African continent, resembling the “scram- 
ble for Africa” in the second part of the nine- 
teenth century: only this time the partition would 
be legalized by the General Assembly of the United 
Nations. Yugoslavia resolutely opposed any attempt 
to revive colonial appetites at a time when the United 
Nations had undertaken the political, economic, and 
cultural development of non-self-governing territories, 
in accordance with the principles of-the Charter and 
the provisions of the Trusteeship System. 

The U.S.S.R. proposal offered the most satisfactory 
solution as it took into consideration the expressly 
stated desires of the populations of the former Italian 
colonies to preserve the unity of their territories, and 
also of Ethiopia’s need for an outlet to the sea. 

Vasili A. Tarasenko, of the Ukrainian S.S.R., said 
that an equitable solution of the question would be 
a great achievement for the United Nations. The 
organization should thus make the interests of the 
Charter prevail over those of any state or group 
of states. The Anglo-Americans were moved by 
strategic considerations or a desire for profit, instead 
of by the aims and principles of the United Nations. 

In effect, what Mr. Dulles had said was that Libya 
and Eritrea were strategically and economically im- 
portant countries and should consequently be allotted 
to the United States, the United Kingdom, and France, 
while Somaliland, poorer and of less strategic im- 
portance, could be left to Italy. The United Nations 
could not tolerate a new colonial partition of the 
kind which had traditionally followed great armed 
conflicts. 
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Juliusz Katz-Suchy, of Poland, stated that his coun- 
try, which had no special strategic or economic in- 
terests and was not a colonial power, was moved 
only by the desire to act as a member of the United 
Nations, aware of its obligations under the Charter. 


After reviewing the failure of the Four Powers to 
solve the problem, Mr. Katz-Suchy asserted that the 
United Kingdom had been particularly interested in 
sabotaging all agreements in order to maintain its hold 
on the territories it occupied. For it, the war in the 
Mediterranean had resulted principally in the elimina- 
uon of a rival, as a recent publication by the Yale 
Institute of International Studies had shown. The 
only difference was new tactics. 


African Interests 


Neither the United Kingdom, United States, nor 
France was concerned with the wishes of the Africans. 
Mr. McNeil in particular, as a Tory would have done 
in his place, was trying to gain the support of France 
by an attractive proposal relative to Fezzan. But the 
Trusteeship System was not compatible with such 
bartering. Where were the principles of the Atlantic 
Charter, according to which the United States and 
the United Kingdom sought no territorial aggrandize- 
ment? What became. of democracy and honesty in 
such a division of spoils? Doubtless the “gallant” 
Senussi did not wish to fall again under the yoke of 
the Italians, but they also wished to see the British 
“pack up.” The discussions in the Economic and So- 
cial Council, or in the Trusteeship Council, were 
enough to show that British administration was based 
on slave conditions and illiteracy, while nothing was 
done in the social and medical fields. But despite 
violence, movements for liberation were bursting out 
everywhere in the British Empire. 


Poland supported Ethiopia’s desire for an outlet 
to the sea, was in favor of the political and economic 
strengthening of Ethiopia, and approved the cession 
to Ethiopia of a territory including Assab. Sharing 
these views, the repesentatives of Czechoslovakia and 
the Byelorussian S.S.R. also gave emphatic support 
for the Soviet proposals. 


Almost every speaker in the long debate stressed 
the urgency of deciding on the final status of the 
former Italian colonies. The representative of the 
Union of South Africa, H. T. Andrews, declared that 
a final solution was required because the existing 
uncertainty was having an unfortunate effect on the 
minds of the people concerned. Stating that South 
Africa, by virture of its location, had a special interest 
in the problem, Mr. Andrews recalled that in its 
preliminary statements before the deputies of the 
Council of Foreign Ministers his government had 
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drawn attention to the following considerations: In 
the first place, the security and peaceful evolution 
of Africa as a whole depended on the stability and 
progressive development of the former Italian colo- 
nies. Secondly, the moral well-being of the inhabi- 
tants of those territories should be a primary con- 
sideration. Thirdly, it was very important to take 
into account the desires of the inhabitants. On the 
basis of these considerations, South Africa favored 
United Nations trusteeship for the former territories, 
but under a single administering power in each case 
—a power with extensive experience in colonial prob- 
lems. Joint responsibility by more than one ad- 
ministering authority—or by the Trusteeship Council 
—would not, he feared, be a success, and none of 
the territories concerned had yet reached a stage 
of political maturity or economic development justify- 
ing independent status. His government supported 
British administration for Cyrenaica, French adminis- 
tration of the Fezzan, and Italian administration of 
Tripolitania, Eritrea, and Italian Somaliland, subject 
to the cession of an Eritrean port of Ethiopia. 


Support for Italy's Claims 


The representatives of Latin American countries 
expressed general support for Italy’s claims to her 
former territories. Dr. Jose Arce, of Argentina, 
favored Italian trusteeship over Libya, Italian Somali- 
land, and northern Eritrea, while southern Eritrea 
should be annexed to Ethiopia. He thought the in- 
ability of the four great powers to settle the question 
had once again demonstrated the failure of the rule 
of unanimity, which had already been so sorely tried 
and found wanting in the Security Council. It was 
thus becoming more and more manifest that the fu- 
ture of the United Nations rested upon the General 
Assembly. Argentina suggested the creation of a 
joint commission of Italians and Ethiopians, assisted 
by a United Nations mediator, for the settlement of 
all outstanding problems—such as boundary lines— 
between Italy and Ethiopia in Eritrea. 


Sharing these views, Dr. Victor Andres Belaunde, 
of Peru, said that out of respect for her record as a 
colonial power, trusteeship. over her former terri- 
tories should be granted to Italy. This principle 
should be harmonized with British claims arising 
from reasons of defence and security in the Mediter- 
ranean region. Dr. Belaunde suggested ceding the 
Red Sea port of Assab to Ethiopia, and placing the 
remainder of Eritrea under Italian administration. 


A similar stand was taken by Dr. Eduardo Zuleta 
Angel, of Colombia, who, however, suggested that 
Cyrenaica should be placed under United Kingdom 


trusteeship. 
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Joao Carlos Muniz, of Brazil, also considered that 
trusteeship offered the only real solution to the prob- 
lem and did not think it necessary to elaborate on 
Italy’s qualifications as a possible trustee. The Italian 
Government had adopted an enlightened attitude, and 
confidence could be placed in her democratic forces. 
On the other hand, Brazil acknowledged the United 
States’ argument on the importance of Britain’s claims 
to Cyrenaica and France’s to the Fezzan. It was 
also fair to give sympathetic consideration to Ethi- 
opia’s claims for an outlet to the Red Sea. The As- 
sembly’s paramount duty was to see that justice pre- 

vailed in the whole complex problem. 

| Hernan Santa Cruz, of Chile, also felt that Ethi- 
opia’s claims should receive sympathetic examination, 
but thought they constituted a separate problem. Mr. 
Santa Cruz dealt at length with the low economic and 
cultural life in the former Italian territories, which 
he described as a decisive factor in the situation. A 
study of the organization of production and the pos- 
sibility of expansion in those areas led to the conclu- 
sion that, even with a homogenous population and a 
more advanced stage of civilization, their dependence 
on the outside world would still be preponderant. 
Annexation to other countries more developed in 
civilization, but equally backward economically, would 
not suffice. It was difficult to isolate the problem 
from that of all the economic difficulties weighing 
on non-self-governing territories in Africa. 

The Chilean representative praised Italy’s record 
of non-discrimination with regard to indigenous popu- 
Jations, and considered that Italy could bring the 
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Main Street of Mogadiscio, capital of Italian Somaliland. 




























progressive elements required to the territories con- 
cerned. The same was true of the United Kingdom 
which had proved its capacity to prepare colonial 
peoples for self-government. 

The representative of Venezuela, Dr. Carlos E. 
Stolk, favored Italian trusteeship for a considerable 
part of the territories, with Cyrenaica administered 
by the United Kingdom. 

The representative of Haiti, Emile St. Lot, urged 
that the interests of the local populations should be 
decisive in the choice of an administering authority. 
He pointed out that although there were 27,000 Ital- 
ians in Eritrea, the indigenous population numbered 
over a million. The fundamental interests of those 
Eritreans, and their affinity with Ethiopia, should be 
carefully considered. Defending Ethiopia’s claims, 
Mr. St. Lot declared it was paradoxical that Ethiopia, 
as the first victim of fascist aggression, had not re- 
ceived compensation or any material which would 
have enabled her to possess more adequate possibili- 
ties for administering new territories. 


India-Pakistan Proposals 


When the Committee’s general debate was resumed 
on April 18, the delegations of India and Pakistan 
submitted their general endorsement of the Soviet 
proposals for a plan of collective United Nations 
trusteeship for the former Italian territories. Certain 
modifications to the U.S.S.R. proposals were sug- 
gested, however, by M. C. Setalvad, of India, and 
Sir Mohammed Zafrullah Khan, of Pakistan. 

Mr. Setalvad called for a solution which would 
appear just and equitable when viewed in the per- 
spective of history. Above all, Members should 
avoid giving the impression that they were influenced 
by any considerations other than the welfare of the 
peoples of the territories. They should not act as 
if they were “parcelling out” the territories on the 
basis of strategic needs, or outlets for surplus popu- 
lations. In this problem they were starting from 
scratch, and there was no question of continuing the 
trusteeship of some mandatory power. 

In India’s view a direct United Nations trusteeship 
was the best solution to the problem. So far no 
territory had been placed under such a trusteeship, 
but the Charter provided for it, and he saw no reason 
why this plan could not be adopted. It would be 
“feasible and practicable,” and would have the addi- 
tional advantage of maintaining a unified Libya. 

Mr. Setalvad then made a number of specific sug- 
gestions. 

A resolution might be adopted by the Assembly 
accepting in principle the proposal to place the former 
Italian colonies under direct United Nations trustee- 
ship. The Fourth Committee could work out and 
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submit details of the machinery by which the ter- 
ritories may be administered under United Nations 
Trusteeship and the stage, or stages, at which the 
transfer of authority should take place from the 
present administrations to the United Nations: 

The Fourth Committee might recommend a scheme 
of the following nature: 
@ Appointment by the Trusteeship Council with the 
General Assembly’s approval of a Governor for each 
territory, from among powers other than the per- 
manent members of the Security Council and of the 
Trusteeship Council; 
® Creation of a corps of civil servants for employ- 
ment in the administration of Trust Territories to fill 
a certain proportion of administrative posts which 
cannot be filled by recruitment from the indigenous 
inhabitants of the territories; such a corps to be 
formed partly through direct recruitment by an In- 
ternational Civil Services Board, partly by loan from 
member governments, and partly by retaining a pro- 
portion of the existing civil servants. 
® Existing administrations to carry on until such 
time as the United Nations is in a position to take 
over the administration; the interval to be as brief 
as possible, the dates of the change-over of authority 
to be decided in consultation with the present Ad- 
ministering Authorities in each territory; 
® A Police Force to be formed for the dual purpose 
of local defence and maintenance of law and order 
in the Trust Territories, to be recruited partly from 
indigenous inhabitants and partly from nationals of 
Member nations; 
® All details to be worked out in consultation and 
with the assistance of the present administrations who 
shall be bound to give all information and assistance 
in this connection; 
® Advisory councils composed of members of the 
local populattions to be associated with the adminis- 
tration of each territory; increasing executive and 
legislative responsibility to be conferred progressively 
upon the Advisory Councils; 
® The Trusteeship Council to exercise close super- 
vision over the administration of these territories by 
sending periodical missions and taking other measures 
in order to ensure the fulfilment of the objectives of 
the Trusteeship System; 
© A plebiscite to be held at the end of a period vary- 
ing from 10 to 20 years for each territory after the 
beginning of trusteeship; the plebiscite to be held 
with a view to determining whether a particular ter- 
ritory wished to become independent or join any ad- 
jacent territory. 

Sir Zafrullah Khan, of Pakistan, recalled that the 
record of Italy in Libya during the period of sub- 
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jugation was a “terrible one of persecution and ex- 
ploitation,” which was fresh in the minds of the Arab 
population. During those years, he said, half the 
native population of Cyrenaica had perished, and the 
population had been liberated by the Allies from 
Italian domination. An Italian trusteeship over 
Tripolitania was bound to revive the old antagonisms, 
and unrest would then spread to the neighboring 
regions. 


Sir Zafrullah outlined various modifications which, 
if applied to the U.S.S.R. proposal for United Na- 
tions trusteeship, would render it acceptable. Libya 
should obtain independence within five years, rather 
than within ten years as proposed by the U.S.S.R. 
Somaliland should become independent within ten 
years. He suggested that the proposed advisory com- 
mittee of the administrator should consist of nine 
members, rather than of seven, with the additional 
members to be nominated by Egypt and one other 
Middle Eastern state. With regard to the proposal 
relating to strategic points to be administered by the 
Security Council, if it deemed so necessary, his dele- 
gation would be prepared to support it provided that 
the Security Council would, in respect of that func- 
tion, act as a committee with the rule of a simple 
majority vote without any question of the veto being 
employed in the field of administration. 


Dr. V. K. Wellington Koo, of China, agreed in 
general with the India-Pakistan views, observing that 
it was to meet the circumstances of just such a case 
as the former Italian colonies that the possibility of 
a United Nations administration had been provided 
for in the Charter. Dr. Koo was convinced that a 
United Nations administration in the territories would 
have far-reaching effects on the colonial world. It 
would also enhance in no small measure the prestige 
of the United Nations as a whole. The initiation of 
such a trusteeship plan would constitute a healthy 
challenge to the practical capacity of the United Na- 
tions, and also help to carry out the high purpose and 
noble intent of its founders towards the peoples of 
non-self-governing territories. China had always be- 
lieved that a non-self-governing territory should not 
be treated as “a pawn in the game of international 
politics,” nor as a virgin land for economic exploita- 
tion or an outlet for surplus populations. 


Pierre Ryckmans, of Belgium, however, described 
the proposals for collective trusteeship as “imprac- 
ticable.” The Trusteeship Council, he said, did not 
possess a homogenous administrative cadre, and the 
United Nations would be unable to meet the financial 
obligations involved. There was one point of general 
agreement, namely, that as the peoples of the terri- 
tories concerned were not yet able to govern them- 
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selves, their future should be decided according to 
Chapters XI, XII, and XIII of the Charter. The 
Trusteeship System should, he maintained, be ap- 
plied to all the territories except in special circum- 
stances. In designating an administering authority, 
the interests of the indigenous inhabitants, as well as 
world peace and security, should be the guide. In 
view of the proved competence of the Italians in the 
development of under-developed regions, the work 
accomplished by Italy deserved special consideration. 
Belgium favored a United Kingdom trusteeship for 
Cyrenaica, and the retention of the Fezzan under 
French administration. Ethiopia, however, had special 
claims in Eastern Eritrea, and, apart from its need 
for an outlet to the sea, those claims justified a solu- 
tion which would not involve placing the territory 
under trusteeship. 


Libyan Independence Urged 


An urgent appeal for granting complete inde- 
pendence to Libya was made by Ahmed Pasha Mo- 
hammed Khachaba, of Egypt, who emphasized the 
necessity of recognizing Libya’s unity as an ethnic, 
political, and economic entity. Mr. Khachaba asserted 
that the people of Libya had administered themselves 
before and could do so again. They had resisted 
Italian domination until the Allies helped them shake 
off their bonds in 1942. Libya, which had partici- 
pated in the Allied war effort, was quite capable of 
self-government, and many of its people held impor- 
tant positions in Arab countries and Turkey. The 
return of Libya to Italy would be tantamount to 
ignoring the Charter and the desires of the peoples 
of that territory. 


If, however, it was decided to place Libya under 
trusteeship, then these three factors should be taken 
into consideration: the territory should be unified; 
the duration of trusteeship should be brief; and an 
Arab state should share in the administration. 


The Egyptian representative then submitted a 
number of territorial claims which, although small, 
were of importance to Egypt. These included the 
oasis of Djaghaboub, and the Sollum desert plateau, 
including the port of Bardia—dominating the “in- 
vasion routes” to Egypt. These, he said, had been 
ceded to Italy by Egypt under duress. With regard 
to the East African territories, Egypt favored the 
cession of a port to Ethiopia, as well as the plateau 
area of Eritrea, with the remainder of the colony in- 
corporated into the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. Italian 
Somaliland should. be administered by a country cap- 
able of guiding it to independence. 

The representatives of Burma, Saudi Arabia, and 
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{raq also supported the proposal for Libyan inde- 
pendence, while opposing Italian trusteeship for the 
other territories. U-So Nyun, of Burma, described the 
proposals made for single-power trusteeship as “in 
practice, colonialism under the respectable cloak of 
the United Nations, especially where the administering 
authority is a colonial power.” Recalling that much of 
the trouble in the East was the aftermath of frus- 
trated nationalism and the intense struggle for self- 
government, he urged that such mistakes should not 
be repeated on the African continent. The acid test 
of good trusteeship was that the administering au- 
thority of a territory should be willing and able to 
train its charge for ultimate independence. Judged 
by that test, all colonial administrators and powers 
were bad from the nationalist point of view. Italy’s 
record certainly did not inspire trust and confidence. 
The Committee should make a bold experiment in 
constructive statesmanship and allow the United Na- 
tions to assume direct trusteeship under its own 
Charter. 

The granting of immediate independence to Libya 
would strengthen the faith and confidence of millions 
of people in the United Nations, declared Aouney W. 
Dejani, of Saudi Arabia. It would be a tragedy to 
divide Libya into three separate regions and regimes, 
and such a partition plan would, he contended, arouse 
the deepest suspicion of the real motives of its pro- 
ponents. 


Aims of the Charter 


Endorsing these views, Tawfiq Al Sawaidi, of Iraq, 
said his Government was very doubtful of the sanc- 
tity of imperialistic colonizations, and thought it in- 
cumbent on the United Nations to seek other solu- 
tions, more fruitful and in keeping with the aims of 
the Charter. The only course open to the United 
Nations was to consider the wishes of the indigenous 
populations, thereby refuting attacks that it had, on 
occasion, “swerved from its charted course for cer- 
tain reasons and motives.” 


John D. L. Hood, of Australia, felt that the Com- 
mittee should not rush into a definite solution of the 
whole problem now, but should proceed toward one 
by orderly methods. He suggested the establish- 
ment of a special commission by the Assembly which 
would review all relevant considerations, and then 
report back to the Assembly’s next session with com- 
prehensive recommendations. 


This completed the first phase of the general de- 
bate. On April 20 the First Committee began con- 
sideration of its sub-committee’s report, dealing with 
applications for hearings of representatives of parties 
and organizations in the territories concerned. 
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Italian Claims to Former 
Territories 


Making an initial statement to the First Committee 
on April 12th Count Carlo Sforza, Italian Foreign 
Minister, urged the General Assembly to recommend 
a “fair compromise” on the disposal of the former 
Italian colonies; one which would return Tripolitania, 
Eritrea, and Italian Somaliland to Italy under United 
Nations Trusteeship. 


see a we 6S 


Count Sforza made the following points in the 
course of his speech. The problem today was not to 
punish a nation like Italy. The problem was the 
“reawakening of the peoples of Asia and Africa,” and 
it was against this background that the Assembly 
should examine the whole question. The Italian Re- 
public could not be held responsible for the deeds of 
the fascist regime. Its leaders had always fought 
against that regime and were now imbued with the 
desire to hasten the realization and independence 
of the African peoples. 


To deny Italy her share in that task would not 
only be unjust but would do great and irretrievable 
harm to the common cause, and to the interests 
of Africa and her peoples. 


Assistance given to the territories should primari- 
ly be of a technical and economic nature. Italy was 
fully prepared to help in the application of the de- 
velopment programs for Africa which were already 
contemplated by the United Kingdom in its recent 
plans, and by the United States as outlined in the 
bold program contained in Point Four of President 
Trumans’ inaugural address. 


A country of peasants and artisans, Italy was 
devoid of any racial prejudices and was perfectly 
fitted to give those areas concerned the necessary 
help. Italy was ready to make a solemn promise to 
contribute to the technical development of Africa 
to the best of her ability, and to prepare the way with 
all speed for the independence of the territories en- 
trusted to it. 


The General Assembly should decide on the dis- 
position of the former Italian territories in “human 
terms.” Although its decision would be independent, 
it would in fact be based on the report of the Four- 
Power Commission of Investigation. That report 

! was not without lacunae, a fact acknowledged in the 
opening chapter which stated that it had been im- 
possible to verify the accuracy of all the information 
supplied. The report, for instance, made no mention 
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Count Sforza, Italian Foreign Minister, chats with Mr. Dulles 
of the United States, and Sir Alexander Cadogan, of the 
United Kingdom during a recess between meetings at Lake 
Success. 


of the fact that Eritrea and Tripolitania had been 
transformed by two or three successive generations of 
Italian immigrants who certainly loved Italy, but who 
were even more attached to the land they had made 
fertile. 


These people had become “Africanders,” and to 
drive them out of Africa today would be an act of 
racial discrimination. 


Count Sforza dealt separately with the territories 
in question, as follows: 


@ LIBYA 


Italy desired a happy and serene atmosphere in 
the Mediterranean, and welcomed the emergence of 
the new independent states of the Near and Middle 
East, and thought that Libya should become one of 
the pivotal points in the friendly co-operation between 
Italy and the Arab nations. If Italy were given the 
administration of Tripolitania, its own political in- 
terests would guarantee the loyal execution of the 
tasks entrusted to it by the United Nations. 


Italy had made large investments in Libya and 
held it to be its duty in the common interest to 
shoulder the burden involved in the administration 
of the territory, heavy though it might be. 













The serious riots in Tripoli in November 1945 and 
February 1948 were directed against the Jews and 
not the Italians. Tangible proof of the feelings of 
the Arab population towards Italy had been furnished 
by the free elections held in Tripoli in January 1948, 
the result of which had been a substantial majority 
for the “friends and sympathizers of Italy.” 

Large numbers of Italian settlers were still work- 
ing in perfect accord with the Libyan population 
and had devoted their lives to the economic devel- 
opment of the terirtory. The Libyan problem should 
be solved in all its parts; it would be unfair to make 
a final decision for one part of the territory, while 
postponing a decision for another part. 


@ ERITREA 


The territory had never belonged to Ethiopia, and 
placing it under the latter’s control would be no solu- 
tion to the problem. Ethiopia should, however, have 
a feeling of security and should be able to contribute 
its full share towards the development of the ter- 
ritory. For ethnical and economic reasons it should 
be granted access to the sea through the port of 
Assab. 























The annexation of Eritrea by Ethiopia would place 
a burden on that country exceeding its current po- 
tentiality. No matter what legal guarantees were pro- 
vided to safeguard the status of Italians in Eritrea, 
its annexation by Ethiopia would nullify the very real 
contribution made by the Italian community there. 
Italy should be allowed to administer the whole of 
Eritrea in the interests of Ethiopia and other neighbor- 
ing states. Italy had several times suggested direct 
conversations with Ethiopia and other countries con- 
cerned in the region’s problems. If Eritrea were placed 
under its trusteeship, Italy would pledge itself to per- 
form its task as well and expeditiously as possible, 
under the General Assembly’s control, and to grant 
Ethiopia all the guarantees it desired. 


@ ITALIAN SOMALILAND 


A large measure of agreement seemed to exist 
concerning Italian trusteeship over this territory. Italy 
was ready to assume this responsibility and to fulfill 
all duties connected with it. A small body of ad- 
ministrators and techical advisers had already been 
trained for these duties. 

Count Sforza thanked the Committee for per- 


The former Italian territories in Africa are shaded black. 
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mitting Italy to participate in the debate and expressed 
regret that it could not do so as a Member state of 
the United Nations. 


Colonial Representatives’ Views 


The Committee then commenced hearings of 
groups representing substantial sections of public 
opinion in the respective territories. The representa- 
tives of the Moslem League of Eritrea, the New 
Eritrean Pro-Italia Party, and the Somali Youth 
League, were the first to address the Committee. 


Claiming to represent the overwhelming majority 
of the inhabitants of Italian Somaliland, Abdullah 
Issa, of the Somali Youth League, declared that the 
restoration of Italian administration over Somalia in 
any form or guise was totally unacceptable to his 
people. He recalled that under the Peace Treaty Italy 
had renounced all title to her former colonies, agree- 
ing that the final disposition of the territories was to 
be made in accordance with the wishes and welfare 
of the indigenous inhabitants, and in the interests of 
peace and security. To the people of Somaliland the 
Peace Treaty had been “the instrument of liberation.” 
If it meant anything it was that Italy had been judged 
as unfit to have anything more to do with the ad- 
ministration of her former colonies, and the Somalis 
considered this a just and heartening decision. Now, 
however, it appeared that some governments thought 
the Treaty left the way open for the return of Italian 
rule under the guise of a United Nations trusteeship. 
Somalis would not see any difference in such a regime. 
Italian trusteeship would only mean that Italian rule 
had returned and that would be completely contrary 
to the wishes and welfare of the people. Experience 
had shown that the Italians were temperamentally 
unsuited to administer African peoples. 


Mr. Issa deplored and feared the tendency to dis- 
cuss the future of his country on the basis of Euro- 
pean politics, and appealed to the United Nations 
not to sacrifice his people “on the altar of political 
expediency.” Somaliland wanted a collective trustee- 
ship for a period of not more than 10 years, leading 
to the country’s complete independence at the end 
of that period. 


Eritrean Claims 


The Committee also heard statements from the 
representatives of two Eritrean political organiza- 
tions. Speaking for the Moslem League of Eritrea, 
Ibrahim Sultan Ali strongly opposed any plan for 
annexation or trusteeship by Ethiopia for his coun- 
try, which would be against the expressed will of the 
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people. Eritrea was overwhelmingly Moslem and had 
no ethnic, economic or religious ties with Ethiopia. 
Appealing to the Assembly’s sense of justice in the 
matter, Mr. Ali urged that Eritrea should be granted 
its independence and not subjected to the “uncivil- 
ized and retrogressive Ethiopians.” 


Coptic Christians 


He recalled that only recently a member of his 
party had been killed by Ethiopian assassins, provid- 
ing just one example of such terrorism. It was untrue 
to say that Eastern Eritrea was inhabited by Coptic 
Christians. The real fact was that the population was 
Moslem and was opposed to annexation by Ethiopia. 
Replying to a question, Mr. Ali said that if inde- 
pendence were not granted to Eritrea immediately, 
his organization would choose United Nations trus- 
teeship as the only alternative. 

A different view was taken by Blatta Mohammed 
Abdullah, representative of the New Eritrea Pro- 
Italia Party, who favored Italian trusteeship for the 
territory until such time as it was ready for inde- 
pendence. Conditions in Eritrea at present were not 
feasible for independence and the territory would 
have to rely on another nation for its guidance dur- 
ing the transition period, he said. 

He urged three main considerations in favor of 
Italian trusteeship: Italian was the only European 
language widely used in Eritrea; knowledge of Italian 
would enable Eritreans to participate actively in the 
administration; the Italian population had contributed 
greatly in the past to the economic development of 
the territory. 

The proposal for annexation to Ethiopia was only 
supported by those who were unaware of the deep 
barriers dividing Eritreans from the people of Ethi- 
opia, he said, while the proposals for partitioning the 
territory were “even more damaging.” Politically, 
economically and socially the territory was a single 
entity. Regard for Italy was widespread among all 
sections of the population. The report of the Four- 
Power Commission of Investigation did not reflect 
the true will of Eritreans regarding their future status. 

Replying to subsequent questions Mr. Abdullah 
contended that his party represented all sections of 
the population, whether Christian or Moslem. 

After the Committee had heard further statements 
on April 21, the Chairman, Fernand van Langenhove, 
of Belgium, observed that the debate appeared to 
be exhausted for the time being. On the proposal of 
Mexico, it was decided to postpone further considera- 
tion of the question until April 26, in order to allow 
delegations time in which to study the various views 
and proposals advanced so far. 
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Ato Abte-Wold Aklilou, representative of Ethiopia 


Emphatic opposition to Italy’s claims was sub- 
mitted to the First Committee by Aklilou Wold, of 
Ethiopia. Count Sforza had, he said, overlooked the 
Treaty of 1884 between the United Kingdom and 
Ethiopia which had recognized Ethiopian sover- 
eignty over Eritrea. He had also overlooked the fact 
that ten per cent of Ethiopian government officials 
were Eritreans. 

According to the Report of the Four-Power 
Commission of Inquiry, 90 per cent of the popula- 
tion of Eritrea opposed restoration of Italian rule. 
His country opposed the return to Italy of these 
colonies in any shape whatsoever. 

Replying to Count Sforza’s claims regarding 
Italy’s achievements in Eritrea, Mr. Wold said that 
Massawa and Asmara were “show windows” con- 
cealing the backwardness of the rest of the country. 
The Four-Power Commission’s report showed the 
lamentably backward state of the territory. After 
50 years of Italian rule, there was only one rail- 
road and one hospital, and no means for industrial 
development. 

The Italian Foreign Minister had passed over 
the fact that Asmara was the capital of a province, 
95 per cent of whose population had opted for 
union with Ethiopia. 

Italian investments in Eritrea had not amounted 
to more than £1,000,000 sterling. Pointing out 


Ethiopian Statement on Future Status of Eritrea 


that since the war Italy had received $1,000,000,- 
000 from abroad to shore up her economy, Mr. 
Wold wondered that the Italian Foreign Minister 
dared question Ethiopia’s ability to support Eritrea. 

The idea that the return of this territory to 
Ethiopia would result in the flight of Italians, was 
nonsense. During the recent war, thousands of 
Italians had asked to stay in Eritrea. Count Sforza 
had also passed over in silence the fact that thou- 
sands of Italians were still living in Ethiopia, and 
that the thousands he had spoken of as leaving 
Eritrea had gone to Ethiopia and not to Italy. 

The Italian population in Eritrea amounted to 
less than one per cent of the total population of 
that territory, or 5,000 persons. The one-half of 
one per cent of Eritreans who wanted a return of 
Italian administration were Italian. According to 
Count Sforza’s way of reasoning, everything would 
be for the Italians and nothing for the Eritreans. 

When Ethiopia was attacked, it had appealed 
to the League of Nations, and the Emperor had 
ordered the Ethiopian forces to withdraw 30 kilo- 
meters to avoid incidents. Nevertheless the coun- 
try was invaded and thousands were massacred. 

If this same Italy—which had been democratic 
at the time of a previous invasion of Ethiopia— 
was again to be placed on both sides of his country, 
the latter would have to do something about it. 
This was not a threat, it was self-preservation. 

At an earlier stage in the debate, Mr. Wold 
spoke of Italy’s record of maladministration during 
its 50-year regime in Eritrea and Somaliland. 
Italy’s colonial policy had been the same under the 
so-called “liberal democratic regime” as it had 
been under fascism—a policy of racial hatred, 
oppression and imperialistic aggrandizement. Two 
of the three Italian invasions of Ethiopia had been 
made under this regime. 

Why, Mr. Wold asked, did Italy attach such 
importance to these desert regions which had only 
been a burden and had not served as colonies for 
settlement? The answer was that Italy wanted the 
two colonies for aggressive purposes, with the 
object of acquiring the rich hinterland of Ethiopia. 

Twelve years ago at Geneva his country had 
asked the nations of the world for clear and simple 
justice, but its voice had not been heard. Ethiopia 
was now once again asking for justice and this 
time he hoped the plea of a small country would 
not be refused. 
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First Judicial Decision of the 
International Court of Justice 


Judgment In Corfu Channel Case 


@ Albania is responsible for the explosions which occurred in the 
Corfu Channel on October 22, 1946, and for the resulting damage 
and loss of life @ Acts of the British Navy the following November 
violated Albanian sovereignty — this is the effect of the first judg- 
ment pronounced by the International Court of Justice. 


On October 22, 1946, a squadron of four British 
warships left the port of Corfu and proceeded north- 
ward through a channel previously swept for mines in 
the North Corfu Strait. Outside the Bay of Saranda 
one of the ships, destroyer Saumarez, struck a mine 
and was heavily damaged. Another destroyer, Volage, 
was then ordered to give her assistance and to take 
her in tow. Whilst towing the damaged ship, Volage 
struck a mine and was also badly damaged. Never- 
theless, she succeeded in towing the other ship to 
Corfu. Forty-four British sailors lost their lives and 
forty-two more were injured. 

Three weeks later, on November 13, the North 
Corfu Channel was swept by British minesweepers and 
22 moored mines were cut. Two mines were taken 
to Malta for expert examination where they were iden- 
tified as of the German GY type. 


Special Agreement of the Parties 


When the Court took up the case on an applica- 
tion by the United Kingdom in May 1947, Albania 
filed a preliminary objection that the case could not 
be heard on the unilateral application of the United 
Kingdom. The Court rejected this objection on March 
25 and decided that proceedings on the merits should 
continue. Immediately on delivery of this judgment 
the Agents of the Parties notified the Court of a Spe- 
cial Agreement which they had reached. According 
to this they submitted the following two questions to 
the Court: 


e (1) Is Albania responsible under international 
law for the explosions which occurred on October 
22, 1946, in Albanian waters and for the damage and 
loss of human life which resulted from them and is 
there any duty to pay compensation? 


@ (2) Has the-United Kingdom under international 
law violated the sovereignty of the Albanian People’s 
Republic by reason of the acts of the Royal Navy 
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in Albanian waters on October 22 and on November 
12 and 13, 1946, and is there any duty to give satis- 
faction? 

The Court thereupon ordered that these questions 
should form the basis of its proceedings and the hear- 
ings began on November 9, 1948. 

The oral proceedings took over 30 public sittings. 
Sir Hartley Shawcross, Sir Eric Beckett and Sir Frank 
Soskice argued the case for the United Kingdom while 
Albania was represented by Mr. Kahreman Yili, the 
Agent and Counsel J. Nordmann and Pierre Cot. 
Twelve witnesses were heard and numerous docu- 
ments, maps, photographs and sketches examined. 

On April 9, the Court pronounced judgment in 
the following terms: 

“on the first question put by the Special Agree- 
ment of March 25, 1948, 

by 11 votes to 5, 

e@ Gives judgment that the People’s Republic of 
Albania is responsible under international law for 
the explosions which occurred on October 22, 1946, 
in Albanian waters, and for the damage and loss of 
human life resulted therefrom; and 


by 10 votes to 6, 

e@ Reserves for further consideration the assess- 
ment of the amount of compensation and regulates 
the procedure on this subject by an Order dated this 
day; 

. on the second question put by the Special Agree- 
ment of March 25, 1948. 

by 14 votes to 2, 

e@ Gives judgment that the United Kingdom did 
not violate the sovereignty of the People’s Republic 
of Albania by reason of the acts of the British Navy 
in Albanian waters on October 22, 1946; and 

unanimously, 

e@ Gives judgment that by reason of the acts of 
the British Navy in Albanian waters in the Course 
of the Operation of November 12 and 13, 1946, the 
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United Kingdom violated the sovereignty of the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of Albania and that this declaration 
by the Court constitutes in itself appropriate satis 
faction.” 

In reaching these findings the Court had to con- 
sider first whether the two explosions were caused 
by mines belonging to the minefield discovered on 
November 13. The United Kingdom submitted evi- 
dence that this minefield had been recently laid. This 
was supported by the Court’s experts and during the 
hearing, the Albanian Counsel expressly recognized 
the fact. Evidence was also submitted that the dam- 
age was caused by the same type of mine as that dis- 
covered in the minefield and that the explosions oc- 
curred in the area in which the minefield was found. 


Albania's Responsibility 


In order to answer the first question as formu- 
lated in the Special Agreement, the Court examined 
the various’ grounds put forward by United Kingdom 
for determining responsibility. 


Were the mines laid by Albania herself? Although 
the United Kingdom never abandoned this first al- 
ternative, the Court stated that very little attempt 
was made to substantiate this allegation and that no 
evidence in support was furnished. 

The second alternative argument of the United 
Kingdom Government was that the minefield was 
laid by two Yugoslav vessels with the connivance of 
the Albanian Government. The Court considered 
however that the facts as established led to no firm 
conclusion on this point. 

As to the argument put forward by one of the 
Counsel for the Albanian Government that the 
minefield might have been laid by the Greek Gov- 
ernment, the Court said that this was “a mere con- 
jecture which, as Counsel himself admitted, was 
based on no proof.” 


Then the Court considered the United Kingdom’s 
argument that whoever laid the mines could not have 
done so without the knowledge of the Albanian Gov- 
ernment. This argument was accepted by the Court 
which thereupon declared that Albania was under 
obligation to notify shipping of the existence of a 
minefield in its territorial waters and to warn the 
approaching British ships of the imminent danger to 
which they were exposed. This obligation, the judg- 
ment declared, is based not on the 1907 Hague Con- 
vention relative to the laying of submarine mines 
which is applicable in times of war “but on certain 
general well-recognized principles, namely: elemen- 
tary considerations of humanity, even more exact- 
ing in peace than in war; the principle of the free- 
dom of maritime communication; and every state’s 
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obligation not to allow knowingly its territory 
to be used for acts contrary to the rights of other 
states.” 

Neither the notification nor the warning was given 
by Albania. Therefore, the Court decided that under 
international law Albania was responsible for the 
explosions which occurred and that there was duty 
upon Albania to pay compensation to the United 
Kingdom. 

As to compensation, the Court’s opinion was that 
it had jurisdiction to assess it but that it could not, 
however, do this in the present judgment, as the 
Albanian Government had not yet stated which items, 
if any, of the various sums claimed—totalling £875,- 
000 — it contested, and as, on the other hand, the 
United Kingdom Government had not submitted its 
evidence with regard to them. The Court therefore 
considered that further proceedings on this subject 
were necessary and, in a special Order, fixed the 
time-limits of these proceedings. 


United Kingdom's Responsibility 


The Court then stated its reasons for deciding 
that (a) the United Kingdom Government did not 
violate Albania’s sovereignty by the acts of the British 
Navy in Albanian waters on October 22, 1946, but 
(b) that it did violate it by reason of its acts in the 
course of the Operation of November 12 and 13, 
1946. 

On the point that Britain sent her warships through 
the Strait without the previous authorization of the 
Albanian Government, the Court arrived at the con- 
clusion that the North Corfu Channel was an inter- 
national highway through which passage cannot be 
prohibited by a coastal state in time of peace. There 
remained to be considered the manner in which the 
passage was carried out; in other words, on whether 
the passage was of innocent character, a point which 
the Albanian Government denied. 

According to the evidence obtained, the Court 
found that “the ships were not proceeding in com- 
bat formation, but in line, one after the other, and 
that they were not maneuvering until after the first 
explosion.” 

The Court also found that the guns were in their 
normal stowage position for peacetime passage and 
were unloaded; that there were no soldiers aboard 
other than the usual detachment of Marines; that 
under the circumstances it was not improper for the 
crew to be at action stations; that there was no evi- 
dence of observation of coastal defenses prior to the 
explosions. Finally, the Court said that in judging the 
innocent nature of a passage it could not remain in- 
different to the fact that there was no reaction by the 
British ships although two of them had struck mines. 
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Headquarters Taking Shape 


Erection of steel for the 39-story Secretariat build- 
ing of the United Nations headquarters in New York 
began on April 19. In an impromptu gesture to mark 
the occasion, two workmen climbed atop the first 
20-foot rivetted steel column to unfurl the flag of the 
United Nations. 


Having considered these factors, the Court came to 
the conclusion that there was no violation of the 
principle of innocent passage. 

The Court found however that the United King- 
dom did violate Albania’s sovereignty by the acts of 
its Navy in the course of the minesweeping opera- 
tion of November 12 and 13, 1946. This operation, 
it was argued, was one of extreme urgency and the 
United Kingdom therefore felt entitled to carry it 
out without anybody’s consent. It also. argued, first, 
that an Agreement of November 22, 1945, between 
the United Kingdom, France, the Soviet Union and 
the United States, authorized regional mine-clearing 
organizations to divide the sectors in their respec- 
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tive zones among the states concerned for sweeping. 
The Corfu Channel was in the sector allotted to 
Greece, and the United Kingdom submitted that it 
had obtained permission from the Hellenic Govern- 
ment. Secondly, the United Kingdom argued, the 
resweeping operation was a method of self-help or 
self-protection, and that it was made necessary in 
order to secure evidence for submission to an inter- 
national tribunal. 

Neither of these defenses, the Court stated, could 
be accepted. When the agreement was made, the need 
for resweeping was not considered, previous sweep- 
ings being considered to have €ffected complete 
safety. The allocation of the sector in question to 
Greece and, therefore, the permission of the Hellenic 
Government were both merely nominal. Further, 
Albania was not consulted regarding this allocation 
to Greece, despite the fact that the Channel passed 
through Albanian territorial waters. As to the United 
Kingdom’s defence that the operation was one of 
self-protection, the Court pointed out that, between 
independent states, respect for territorial sovereignty 
was an essential foundation of international relations. 
“The Court recognizes that the Albanian Govern- 
ment’s complete failure to carry out its duties after 
the explosions, and the dilatory nature of its diplo- 
matic notes, are extenuating circumstances for the 
action of the United Kingdom Government. But to 
ensure respect for international law, of which it is 
the organ, the Court must declare that the action of 
the British Navy constituted a violation of Albanian 


sovereignty.” 


Dissenting and Individual Opinions 


Whilst accepting the whole of its operative part, 
Judge Basdevant, President of the Court, felt bound 
to state that he could not accept the reasons given 
by the Court in support of its jurisdiction to assess 
the amount of compensation, other reasons being. 
in his opinion, more decisive. 

The Judgment notes the fact that one of the judges, 
Judge Zoricic, felt unable to agree either with the 
operative clause or with the reasons for the judg- 
ment in the part relating to Albania’s responsibility. 
The foundations for the conclusion were too uncer- 
tain, Judge Zoricic felt, to impute responsibility for 
a grave delinquency. 

Judge Alvarez, whilst concurring in the Judgment 
of the Court, appended to the Judgment a statement 
of his individual opinion on the nature of issues 
raised in the case. 

Finally, declaring that they were unable to con- 
cur in the Judgment of the Court, Judges Winiarski, 
Badawi Pasha, Krylov and Azevedo, and Judge ad 
hoc Ecer, appended statements of their dissenting 
opinions. 
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by Dr. Ivan Kerno 


INTERNATIONAL PERSONALITY OF UNITED NATIONS 


Court Opinion Gives Judicial Recognition 


Assistant Secretary-General in Charge of Legal Affairs 


The International Court of Jus- 
tice assembled in the Peace Palace 
at The Hague on April 11, 1949, to 
give its second advisory opinion 
within the space of less than a year. 
The opinion was rendered in answer 
to a request by the General Assembly 
made in the course of its considera- 
tion of the question of reparation 
for injuries suffered in the service of 
the United Nations—a question 
which had arisen following the assas- 
sination of Count Folke Bernadotte 
and other United Nations agents in 
Palestine. 

The Court gave it as its unanimous 
Opinion that in the event of an agent 
of the United Nations in the per- 
formance of his duties suffering in- 
jury in circumstances involving the 
responsibility of a Member state, the 
United Nations as an organization 
has the capacity to bring an inter- 
national claim against the responsible 
de jure or de facto government with 
a view to obtaining the reparation 
due in respect of the damage caused 
to the United Nations. Significantly, 
the Court also reached unanimous 
agreement that the same capacity 
existed in the case of a claim against 
a non-Member state. 

By eleven votes against four, the 
Court gave its opinion that in similar 
circumstances the United Nations 
may bring an international claim for 
the purpose of obtaining reparation 
for damage caused to the victim or 
to persons entitled through him in 
addition to the claim for damage 
caused to the organization itself. On 
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Dr. Kerno, together with A. H. Feller, as counsel, 
represented the Secretary-General in oral hearings 
before the International Court of Justice on the ques- 
tion of reparation for injuries suffered in the service 
of the United Nations. A statement of the arguments 
before the Court will be found in the April 1, 1949, 
issue of the BULLETIN, page 346. 


this issue the majority of eleven 
judges were as follows: Basdevant 
(President), Guerrero (Vice-Presi- 
dent), Alvarez, Fabela, Zoricic, De 
Visscher, Sir Arnold McNair, Klae- 
stad, Read, Hzu Mo, and Azevedo. 
Judges Alvarez and Azevedo, while 
concurring in the opinion of the 
Court, availed themselves of the 
tight to append statements of their 
individual opinions. Judges Hack- 
worth, Badawi Pasha, and Krylov 
gave dissenting opinions, and Judge 
Winiarski stated that in general he 
shared the views expressed in Judge 
Hackworth’s dissenting opinion. 

Finally the Court, by ten votes to 
five, gave as its advisory opinion that 
when the United Nations as an or- 
ganization is bringing a claim for 
reparation for damage caused to its 
agent, it can only do so by basing its 
claim upon a breach of obligation 
due to itself; and that respect for 
this rule will usually prevent a con- 
flict between the action of the United 
Nations and such rights as the agent’s 
national state may possess. The Court 
further stated that a reconciliation 
of claims must depend upon consid- 
erations applicable to each particular 
case, and upon agreements to be 
made between the organization and 
individual states. 

The opinion of the Court in this 
case contains features of great inter- 
est and importance to the United 
Nations and to international law 
generally. The Court was asked to 
pass on some of the basic questions 
concerning the status of the United 


Nations in international law. In fact 
I may confidently predict that many 
of the principles enumerated in this 
opinion will have consequences 
transcending in significance the im- 
portant but essentially narrower 
point concerning reparation. 


International Personality 


The opinion of April 11 gives for 
the first time express judicial recog- 
nition to the international personality 
of the United Nations. In order to 
give an answer as to whether the 
organization possessed the necessary 
capacity to bring an international 
claim, the Court faced squarely the 
question: Does the organization pos- 
sess international personality? The 
affirmative answer was clear and un- 
equivocal. In the Court’s opinion the 
United Nations was intended to exer- 
cise and enjoy functions and rights 
which could only be explained by the 
fact that the organization possesses a 
large measure of international per- 
sonality and the capacity to operate 
upon an international plane. The 
Court concluded that the organiza- 
tion is an international person, but 
that it is not a state, nor a “super- 
state,” nor does it possess exactly the 
same rights and duties as a state. 
“Whereas,” said the Court, “a state 
possesses the totality of international 
rights and duties recognized by in- 
ternational law, the rights and duties 
of an entity such as the organization 
must depend upon its purposes and 
functions.” 
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The Court also stated that the in- 
ternational personality created by the 
Charter of the United Nations was 
not confined to situations vis-a-vis 
Member states. In the opinion of the 
Court fifty states, representing the 
vast majority of the members of the 
international community, had the 
power, in conformity with interna- 
tional law, to bring into being an 
entity possessing objective interna- 
tional personality, and not merely 
personality recognized by them alone. 


Breach of Obligation 


In giving its unanimous answer in 
the affirmative to the first part of 
the first question asked by the Gen- 
eral Assembly, namely, whether the 
United Nations has a right to bring 
2 claim to recover reparation for 
damage suffered by the organization 
itself, the Court thought that there 
could be no doubt as to the capacity 
to bring an international claim 
against a state which has caused 
injury by a breach of international 
obligations towards the United Na- 
tions. The Court pointed out that in 
considering damage tg the interests 
of the organization, it was not called 
upon to determine the precise extent 
of the reparation which might be 
claimed. It did, however, indicate 
that damage suffered by the organi- 


zation itself might include the reim- 
bursement of any reasonable com- 
pensation which the organization 
might have to pay to its agent or to 
persons entitled through him: 


Functional Protection 


In answering the second part of 
the first question in the affirmative, 
the majority of eleven judges did 
not rely upon the analogy to diplo- 
matic protection of nationals which 
has been traditionally exercised by 
states. The Court, in deciding that 
the United Nations could claim for 
damages suffered by its agents, rec- 
ognized that it was faced with a new 
situation. In fulfilling its puposes and 
functions, the United Nations had 
found it necessary to entrust its 
agents with important missions to be 
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performed in disturbed parts of the 
world. To ensure the independence 
ot the agent and, consequently, the 
independent action of the organiza- 
tion itself, the Court deemed it essen- 
tial that the organization itself must 
be able to provide him with adequate 
protection. In particular, the Court 
was of the opinion that the agent 
should not have to rely on the protec- 
tion of his own state, because such 
reliance might compromise his inde- 
pendent position contrary to the prin- 
ciple established by Article 100 of 
the Charter of the United Nations. 
In effect the Court enunciated the 
concept of an international public 
service which the organization may 
protect, and which states are obli- 
gated to recognize. 


The majority of the Court con- 
cluded that the capacity of the or- 
ganization to exercise functional pro- 
tection of its agents arose by neces- 
sary implication from the Charter. 
In this connection the Court laid 
down a principle of construction 
which may well be viewed as one of 
the most important aspects of this 
opinion. The Court considered that 
“under international law, the organi- 
zation must be deemed to have those 
powers which, though not expressly 
provided in the Charter, are con- 
ferred upon it by necessary implica- 
tion as being essential to the per- 
formance of tis duties.” 


Reconciliation of Rights 


The final question upon which 
the Court gave its opinion was the 
reconciliation of competing interests 
between the organization’s right of 
functional protection and the state’s 
right of diplomatic protection. The 


Court believed that the reconciliation 


would not be too difficult because the 
basis of the calims was not the same. 


The action of the organization would 
in fact be based not upon the nation- 
ality of the victim but upon his status 
as an agent of the United Nations. 
Therefore the question of nationality 
ueed not be considered pertinent to 
the admissibility of the claim which 
might be brought even against the 
state of which the injured agent is 
a national. 


Definition of "Agent" 


The majority of the Court also 
adopted a broad definition of the 
word agent. The Court understood 
this word to apply to any person 
who, whether a paid official or not, 
lias been charged by an organ of the 
organization with carrying out, or 
helping to carry out, one of its func- 
tions—in short any person through 
whom it acts. 


Individual Opinions 


Judge Azevedo in his individual 
opinion stated his agreement with 
the findings of the majority. He, how- 
ever, drew a distinction between 
those officials and experts appointed 
directly by the organization regard- 
less of nationality, and those repre- 
sentatives of Member states or ex- 
perts appointed having regard to 
their countries. In the first instance 
he believed that the organization 
would have priority to bring a claim. 
In the second case he believed that 
the main claim should conform to 
the principle of nationality. 

Judge Alvarez in an individual 
opinion also concurred with the ma- 
jority. He, however, emphasized the 
view that the Court was exercising 
what he considered the proper power 
to develop international law and to 
contribute to its creation in the face 


of new situations. 


Dissenting Opinions 


Dissenting opinions with respect to 
the right of the organization to claim 
reparation for damage suffered by 
the individual as distinguished from 
damage suffered by the United Na- 
tions itself were given by Judges 
Hackworth, Badawi Pasha, and 
Krylov. 

Judge Hackworth was of the opin- 
ion that no power could be implied 
from the Charter or discovered in 
international law which would give 
the organization the right to repre- 
sent its agents in the espousal of 
diplomatic claims on their behalf. 

(Continued on page 468.) 
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PERSONALITIES OF 


Eric H. Louw 


Eric H. Louw, leader of the South African delegation to the Gen- 
eral Assembly, is one of the key figures in the Government of his coun- 
try. He holds the dual cabinet posts of Minister of Economic Affairs 
and Minister of Mines. An experienced and forceful debater, Mr. Louw 
is a lawyer by training. He was first elected to the South African House 
of Assembly in 1924, and in the following year became South Africa’s 
first Trade Commissioner to Canada and the United States. Later he was 
successively High Commissioner of his country in London, Envoy Extra- 
ordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to the United States, Minister to 
Italy in 1933 and Minister to France in 1934. In this last position he was 
also accredited as Minister to Portugal. He has represented South Africa 
at many international conferences, and attended the League of Nations 
Assembly in Geneva in 1929, 1934 and 1935. 


Viadimir Popovic 


Vladimir Popovic, Chairman of the Yugoslav Delegation at the present 
session of the General Assembly had, before assuming his present func- 
tions, a varied and considerable experience. 

Born in 1914, in Cetinje, Montenegro, Yugoslavia, he attended medical 
college from 1932-1937. As a young man, almost as soon as he com- 
pleted his medical studies, Mr. Popovic was a delegate of Yugoslavia 
to the World Students’ Congress in Paris (1937). He then volunteered 
for service in the Spanish Republican Army, where he attained the rank 
of captain. Later, when the Germans marched into his homeland, Mr. 
Popovic joined the Yugoslav Liberation Movement and rose to the rank 
of General in the Yugoslav Army. He served as his country’s political 
and military representative in Bulgaria with the rank of Lieutenant- 
General. Subsequently he was appointed Ambassador to Moscow. In 
1946 he was a delegate of his country to the Paris Peace Conference. 
He was also a delegate of Yugoslavia to the second part of the First 
Session of the General Assembly in New York in 1946, and later delegate 
to the Second Session of the General Assembly in 1947. At present, he 
is First Deputy Minister of Foreign Affairs. 


Max Henriquez-Urena 


Dr. Max Henriquez-Urefia, chairman of the Dominican Republic’s 
delegation to the current session of the General Assembly, has many years 
of diplomatic experience. Born in Santo Domingo in November, 1885, 
he studied at the University of Havana, where he gained his Doctorate of 
Law in 1912 and a Doctorate of Philosophy three years later. After a 
journalistic career in Mexico, he was a lawyer and professor in Cuba. 
In 1916 he was appointed Secretary to the President of his country. 
Fifteen years later he became Secretary of State. From 1935-41 he was 
his country’s permanent delegate to the League of Nations and served 
during part of the period as representative on the League Council. 
He has served as Minister of the Republic in Argentina, the United 
Kingdom, the Netherlands, Portugal, Mexico and Cuba. In 1943 he 
became Ambassador to Brazil and, two years later, Ambassador to 
Argentina. He is the author of several books on Inter-American affairs, 
literature and history. Dr. Henriquez-Urefia headed his country’s delega- 
tion to the Monetary and Economic Conference in London in 1933, the 
Inter-American Conference for the Consolidation of Peace in Buenos 
Aires in 1936 and to the Pan-American Conference at Lima in 1938. 





GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


Necmeddin Sadak 


Necmeddin Sadak, of Turkey, Foreign Minister and chairman of his 
country’s delegation to the General Assembly, has long been prominent 
in the education, journalism and politics of his country. He was born 
at Istanbul in 1890 and educated at the Lycée of Galata Saray in his 
native city. Later he was granted a State fellowship and went to France 
to continue his studies at the University of Lyons. In 1914 he returned 
to Turkey, was appointed to the Department of Education and later 
became assistant professor and then professor of social sciences at the 
University of Istanbul. This post he held until 1929, when he began his 
political career as Member of Parliament for Sivas. 


In 1917 he founded the newspaper Aksham, which is still published 
in Istanbul and of which for 32 years he has remained editor-in-chief. 
From 1936 to 1939 he was permanent Turkish delegate to the League 
of Nations, during which period he participated as a delegate of his coun- 
try in the Conference on the Convention on the Straits, which was held 
at Montreux in 1936, and the Disarmament Conference which opened in 
Geneva in 1932. He was appointed Foreign Minister in 1947. 


M. C. Setalvad 


M. C. Setalvad, leader of India’s delegation to the current session 
of the General Assembly, is a distinguished lawyer-statesman of his coun- 
try. Born in 1884, Mr. Setalvad was educated at the Elphinstone College, 
Bombay, and began the practice of law in 1912. He soon rose to leader- 
ship in the profession and in 1937 became Advocate General of Bombay, 
a position which he resigned in 1942 as a protest against British policy in 
India. Mr. Setalvad represented India before the Boundary Commission 
in connection with the partition of the country. In 1947 and again at 
Paris last winter, Mr. Setalvad was a representative of India to the General 
Assembly. He also represented his country at the Security Council 
discussions on the Kashmir question. 


Carlos Garcia-Bauer 


Dr. Carlos Garcia-Bauer, of Guatemala, has wide experience of 
international affairs despite the fact that he is not yet 33. He obtained the 
degree of Professor of Education in 1934, and ten years later received 
his Doctor of Laws from San Carlos University, Guatemala. He became 
director of the publication Gaceta de Comunicaciones and, in 1945, a 
Deputy of the Constituent Assembly and a judge of the First Court of 
Claims. Dr. Garcia-Bauer was chairman of the delegations of Guatemala 
and El Salvador to the 1947 International Telecommunications Confer- 
ence; represented Guatemala at the Second Session of the Assembly and 
at the Paris session; was chairman of the Third Committee at the 1948 
Special Session; and was appointed permanent representative to the United 
Nations in January 1948. He heads his delegation to the current session 
and is also a member of the Interim Committee and Human Rights Com- 
mission. He was a member of the Board of Directors of Guatemala’s 
Association of Lawyers and represented this Association at the 1947 Con- 
ference of the International Bar Association. 





Voting in Security Council 


Four .Ways For Improvement Recommended 


After what President H. V. Evatt termed a “very 
long” but “very important” debate, the General 
Assembly adopted four recommendations on April 
14 on the problem of voting in the Security Council. 

The recommendations were in the form in which 
they were presented in Paris by the ad hoc Political 
Committee. Two days of debate, on April 13 and 
14, were devoted to the agenda item, but most of the 
speeches dealt with the recent North Atlantic Pact. 
(The arguments on this topic are summarized else- 
where.) 


Explanation by Rapporteur 


Opening the debate, Dr. Homero Viteri-Lafronte, 
of Ecuador, Rapporteur of the ad hoc Committee, 
said that the Committee had started with the point 
that the veto could not be eliminated without a re- 
view and amendment of the Charter. The Committee 
had then gone on to consider different procedures 
which might be recommended so that the privilege 
of the veto might be utilized in such a way as better 
to fulfill the fundamental ideas behind the Charter 
and to permit the Council to act more efficiently and 
in accord with the desires of all Members. 


In addition to the Interim Committee’s report, the 
ad hoc Committee considered several proposals, 
among them the one presented by four of the five 
permanent members of the Council — China, France, 
the United Kingdom, and the United States — which 
was based on the conclusions of the Interim Com- 
mittee and which the ad hoc Committee finally rec- 
ommended to the Assembly. A draft resolution sub- 
mitted by the fifth permanent member — the U.S.S.R. 
— the Committee rejected, but this proposal the 
U.S.S.R. delegation had resubmitted to the Assembly 
itself. 


Four Recommendations 


The first of the four recommendations is addressed 
to all members of the Council; the second and third 
to the permanent members of the Council; and the 
last to all the Members of the United Nations. 


It is recommended that 34 decisions set forth in 
an annex should be treated as procedural and there- 
fore not subject to the unanimity rule. 
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The permanent members should seek agreemeni 
among themselves on what possible decisions they 
might forbear to exercise their veto when seven af- 
firmative votes are already cast in the Council. They 
might consider favorably a list of 21 such decisions 
suggested by the Interim Committee, including deci- 
sions on admission and on certain matters relating to 
pacific settlement. 

Furthermore, in order to avoid impairment of the 
usefulness and prestige of the Council through exces- 
sive use of the veto, the Big Five might consult wher- 
ever feasible on important decisions to be taken by 
the Council if their unanimity is essential to effective 
action. If there is not unanimity, they should exer- 
cise the veto only when they consider the question 
of vital importance, taking into account the interest 
of the United Nations as a whole, and should state 
on what ground they consider this condition to be 
present. 

Finally, Members of the United Nations should 
ensure that, in agreements conferring functions on 
the Council, such conditions of voting within that 
body should be provided as to exclude to the great- 
est extent possible the application of the rule of 
unanimity. , 

The recommendations, Dr. Viteri-Lafronte summed 
up, seek a procedural system by which the principle 
of unanimity may be applied so as not to contravene 
the general opinions of the various delegations and 
yet make the voting simpler. 

Thirteen Members — Argentina, Canada, China, 
Chile, Colombia, France, New Zealand, Norway, 
Peru, Sweden, the United Kingdom, the United States, 
and Uruguay — spoke in support of the recom- 
mendations. 

Six others — the Byelorussian S.S.R., Czechoslo- 
vakia, Poland, the Ukrainian S.S.R., the U.S.S.R., 
and Yugoslavia — argued against them and in sup- 
port of the U.S.S.R. draft resolution, which called 
for a strengthening of the authority of the United 
Nations and a widening of international co-opera- 
tion, and expressed confidence that the Security 
Council would consult and seek to improve the pos- 
sibility of concerted decisions. 

Dr. Shuhsi Hsu, of China, considered that the 
ideal solution was abolition of the power of the veto, 
but since it was not possible to have the ideal solu- 
tion, it was wise to obtain the best within reach. 
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A strong appeal for support was expressed by 
Warren R. Austin, of the United States, who asserted 
that the chronic disagreement and deadlock in the 
United Nations was a matter of deepest concern td 
all those who wished to see the organization func- 
tion as an effective instrument to safeguard the com- 
mon interests of peace and security. The use of the 
veto and the threat of its use were symptoms of the 
prevailing disagreement. 


To insist on the exercise of the veto regardless of 
its effects on the organized international community 
and to reject any efforts to regulate its application 
under the Charter, in the light of experience, was to 
stand in the way of effective progress by the United 
Nations, Mr. Austin said. 


He contended that the recommendations of the 
ad hoc Committee were not designed to alter funda- 
mentally the unanimity principle as embodied in the 
Charter; rather they represented a policy of gradual 
liberalization of the voting procedures of the Council 
through processes of interpretation and application 
of the principles of the Charter and through agree- 
ment of the members of the Council. 


Mr. Austin recalled that the United States was on 
record as favoring such a liberalization through elimi- 
nation, by whatever means may be appropriate, of 
the unanimity requirement with respect to applica- 
tions for Membership and to matters arising under 
Chapter VI of the Charter. 


No Effective System 


Referring to the veto as “that blot on our Charter,” 
Sir Carl Berendsen, of New Zealand, considered that 
the recommendations showed a trend in the right 
direction. They were all right as far as they went, 
but they did not go anywhere — at least not “where 
we must go if we are to make a reality of this at- 
tempt to establish a world system of collective secur- 
ity.” In fact, while there remained a veto even on 
enforcement, there could never be a permanently 


effective system of collective security. 

Sir Carl did not expect that the recommendations 
would have any practical result, but he hoped the 
Assembly would give them substantial support “to 
show its sense of extreme disquiet, of extreme dis- 
Satisfaction as the straits to which this organization, 
carrying as it does the highest hopes of mankind, has 
been brought by the use and the abuse of the veto.” 


Dr. Victor Andres Belaunde, of Peru, recalled that 
at the San Francisco Conference many states had 
voted for the Charter with the veto in it because they 
were faced with the choice of that or no Charter at 
all. But they voted in favor because they had received 
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the solemn vow that the veto would be resorted to 
only in exceptional cases. Now they saw the tremend- 
ous danger to international peace and security in- 
herent in the veto. Certainly it should be annulled 
at least in connection with pacific settlement mea- 
sures because it was absurd that, in order to bring 
about peace, there should be objection. 


Not Insisting on General Conference 


Dr. Jose Arce, of Argentina, said that he would 
vote for the recommendations, although he did not 
believe in the result which might be obtained from 
them, and he thought that the sponsors did not be- 
lieve in them either. 


For the moment his delegation did not insist on 
its desire to convoke a general conference, as pro- 
vided in Article 109 of the Charter, to amend the 
Charter, for the idea was not yet mature and would 
not obtain the necessary two-thirds majority vote. 
Perhaps none of the Member states, however, would 
agree today with what was voted at San Francisco. 
Why, therefore, should they be forced to maintain 
those conditions? 


The permanent members of the Security Council 
were against reviewing the Charter through the legal 
procedures laid down in the Charter, yet they per- 
mitted a furtive and illegal review through an illegi- 
timate procedure of personal agreements, Dr. Arce 
said. He was referring to their agreement that an 
abstention by a permanent member does not count 
as a veto. If the Council did not have the power to 
modify or change the Charter, then the permanent 
members had less power to do so. 


The veto or the so-called rule of unanimity, de- 
clared Dr. Arce, had failed, and the whole world 
knew that the five permanent members were in dis- 
agreement — permanently so. And as time went on. 
they would get farther and farther away from one 
another, even in those matters in which they might 
possibly have agreed. Although the rule of unanimity 
was still written into the text of the Charter, it was 
dead_as far as the practical life of the organization 
was concerned. Dr. Arce expressed the hope that the 
instruments necessary to replace that dead one would 
in turn preserve peace. 


The United Kingdom, Hector McNeil said, had 
never criticized the principle of great power una- 
nimity — only the repeated instance of U.S.S.R. 
abuse of the rights. 

The United Nations would grow in strength and 
become more effective in action, when all the great 
powers acknowledged, as they must constantly ac- 
knowledge, that they possessed neither all the wisdom 
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nor all the power. When the Soviet Government chose 
to make a similar acknowledgment of this truism, it 
would support the conclusions of the ad hoc Com- 
mittee. The United Kingdom did not disagree with 
the substance of the U.S.S.R. resolution but consid- 
ered that it was already covered by the recommenda- 
tions of the ad hoc Committee. 


Rene Mayer, of France, stated that his delegation 


did not believe that in the present state of interna- - 
tional relations it would be possible to alter the Char-_ 


ter on such an important point as the rule of una- 
nimity. This would lead, beyond a shadow of a doubt, 
either to an even more serious deadlock than that 
being faced now, or to the dissolution of an organi- 
zation which remains necessary for the peace of the 
world. 


If, as some delegations suspected, the veto was 
an evil, it was a necessary evil and one to which the 
Members had better adapt themselves. However, that 
did not mean that the French delegation abandoned 
all efforts to improve the functioning of the Council. 


The majority of the Members of the Assembly be- 
lieved that the exercise of the veto had been abused. 
The question therefore deserved study. If the way of 
revision of the Charter was closed, an attempt would 
have to be made to throw light on the facts of the 
problem by submitting them to systematic analysis 
in order to try to find, by agreement among the five 
great powers, an interpretation of the Charter which 
would promote better solutions. It would serve a 
useful purpose for the Council to work on the basis 
of this modest attempt which would lay down the 
practice of the Council once for all and avoid lengthy 
discussions. 


Opposition to Recommendations 


Opposing the ad hoc Committee’s recommenda- 
tions, Andrei A. Gromyko, of the U.S.S.R., termed 
the right of veto as the very cornerstone of the exist- 
ence of the United Nations. The “hubbub” raised 
around it was the manifestation of a definite plan of 
the ruling circles of some of the great powers to turn 
the United Nations into an obedient tool and — since 
this had not succeeded because of the attitude of the 
Soviet Union, which favored the consolidation of the 
organization — to weaken it and to make it incap- 
able of taking any effective action for the maintenance 
of international security. 


Wherever the Soviet Union had applied the veto 
— as in the Greek question, in the admission of new 
Members, and in the international control of atomic 
energy — it was guided exclusively by the necessity 
of strengthening the United Nations, by the necessity 
of safeguarding the sovereignty of states, by the 
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necessity of frustrating the plans ot the aggressive 
circles of certain great powers which were prepared 
to trample down the independence of other countries 
find peoples for the sake of their selfish aims. 

The Security Council, Mr. Gromyko said, had 
displayed complete helplessness in considering many 
important questions on which the Soviet Union did 
not apply the veto, such as the Indonesian question, 
the Palestine question, and the Anglo-Egyptian dis- 
pute. This proved the groundlessness of the charge 
of Soviet misuse of the right. 

Should the principle of unanimity be abolished or 
weakened, the Council would be transformed into a 
blind instrument in the hands of the Anglo-American 
bloc, Mr. Gromyko contended, and all decisions 
would be taken only under United States dictation. 
Could anyone therefore seriously believe that the 
Soviet Union would agree with the opponents of the 
veto? 


Strengthening of Organization 


His delegation was convinced that the adoption of 
the U.S.S.R. draft resolution would constitute a step 
forward in the strengthening of the organization and 
in the struggle against warmongers, in improving the 
work of the Security Council, and in attaining the 
high objectives put before the United Nations in the 
struggle for peace and the security of peoples. 


The representative of Czchoslovakia, Dr. Adolf 
Hoffmeister, saw in the ad hoc Committee’s recom- 
mendations a point-by-point exclusion of important 
questions pertaining directly to the matter of sub- 
stance by shifting them to the sphere of procedure 
because there the great power veto was eliminated. 
This, he said, was a hidden, illegal attempt to change 
the Charter. 


Vladimir Popovic, of Yugoslavia, too, considered 
that the recommendations jeopardized the United 
Nations, which still remained an important obstacle 
in the path of the new warmongers and an important 
source of assistance for the defence of the independ- 
ence of small countries as well as great. 


The recommendations were viewed by Juliusz Katz- 
Suchy, of Poland, as of a purely propaganda charac- 
ter. Their authors were well aware that they would 
lead to no result other than just to propaganda effects, 
he said, but that was exactly what they needed and 
what they were trying to achieve. 


At the conclusion of the lengthy debate, the recom- 
mendations of the ad hoc Committee were adopted 
by a vote of 43-6, with 2 abstentions. The Soviet 
draft resolution was rejected, first by a paragraph-by- 
paragraph roll-call vote and, as a whole, also by roll- 
call, by a vote of 6-40, with 5 abstentions. 
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FREEDOM OF INFORMATION AND PRESS 


Committee Defines Basic Terms 


Seven meetings of the General Assembly’s Third 
Committee, from April 6 to April 13, resulted in the 
passage of only one article in one of the three draft 
conventions dealing with freedom of information and 
of the press. The provisions of two other conventions 
await to be considered, as also forty-three resolutions 
on general principles passed by the Freedom of Infor- 
mation Conference in Geneva, in March 1948. 

This might be rated small progress but Article I 
of the Draft Convention on the Gathering and Inter- 
national Transmission of News is a key to the whole 
subject. The committee went through it word by 
word as befits a document designed to place its 
signatory countries under precise legal obligations. 
Much of the discussion went into technical details 
but it also affected the basic character of the con- 
vention as a whole. Who is a foreign correspondent? 
Could a national of a country be included in this 
category and thus become entitled to all the privileges 
provided in the convention? What is “news material?” 
Should it be qualified as “authentic” or as endowed 
with any purpose, however desirable that purpose 
may be? 

When the committee opened its discussions on 
April 6, the three draft conventions before it were 
(1) on the Gathering and International Transmis- 
sion of News—a draft which had been considered by 
the Economic and Social Council; (2) a draft con- 
vention concerning the institution of an international 
right of correction; and (3) a draft convention on 
freedom of information. 

The second and third of these drafts had not been 
examined by the Economic and Social Council and 
the first proposal at the committee’s opening meeting 
on April 6 was from the U.S.S.R., suggesting that 
they should be referred back to the Council. After 
a short procedural debate, the Committee rejected 
this proposal. It then decided to dispense with a 
general discussion and take up the conventions clause 
by clause. 

Article I of the Draft Convention on the Gathering 
and International Transmission of News follows: 
“For the purposes of the present Convention: 

1. ‘Information agency’ means any press, radio or 
film organization created or organized under the laws 
and regulations of a Contracting State, regularly en- 
gaged in the collection and dissemination of news 
material, and includes press associations, news fea- 
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ture services, newspapers, periodicals and radio, tele- 
vision, facsimile and any other broadcasting organi- 
zations and newsreel companies; 

2. ‘Correspondent’ means an individual employed by 
an information agency or a national of a Contracting 
State, who in either case is regularly engaged in the 
collection and reporting of news material, and who, 
when outside his State, is the holder of a valid pass- 
port identifying him as such; 

3. ‘News material’ means all news material, whether 
of information or opinion and whether visual or 
auditory, for dissemination to the public.” 


Nationals and Non-Nationals Alike 

B. Shiva Rao (India), supported by P. C. Chang 
(China), argued that the term “foreign correspond- 
ent” in the original text of article 1 only covered 
correspondents who were not nationals of the state 
in which they worked. To adopt such a principle 
might change the definition covering many articles 
and, in that case, India must reserve the right to re- 
consider its whole attitude to the convention. Recall- 
ing the history of the draft convention, Dr. Chang 
urged the Committee to keep in mind the text pre- 
pared by the Geneva Conference. In his opinion, the 
omission of the word “foreign” from the Conference 
text showed that the Committee on Human Rights 
of the Economic and Social Council had inclined to 
the broader interpretation, namely that the term “cor- 
respondent” covered nationals and non-nationals 
alike. He himself preferred the Conference text, and 
it was up to the Committee to extend or not the pro- 
tection provided by the convention to both categories 
of persons. 

Expressing his surprise at the Chinese representa- 
tive’s arguments, Ernest Davies (United Kingdom) 
was unable to find any difference of substance be- 
tween the Conference text and the text under con- 
sideration. Both texts, he pointed out, were intended 
to afford equal protection to foreigners and nationals 
alike, provided they are engaged in the occupation 
of foreign correspondent. The word “foreign” as 
applied in the Conference text meant that a person 
was the correspondent of a foreign agency or news- 
paper, and not necessarily himself a foreigner. Any 
other interpretation, Mr. Davies thought, would be 
discriminatory. 

This view was supported by the representatives of 
the United States, the Philippines, Australia, Egypt, 
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Union of South Africa, the Netherlands, Canada, 
Pakistan, Norway, and France. They were all of the 
opinion that the Committee should adopt a text 
stating clearly and unambiguously what had been 
the intention of both the Geneva Conference and the 
Economic and Social Council. The right of govern- 
ments to exercise control over their nationals, said 
Erwin D. Canham (United States), was explicitly 
recognized in several articles in the draft convention. 
He warned that the practical effect of depriving na- 
tionals of the Convention’s protection would be a 
reluctance on the part of the information agencies 
to avail themselves of the services of nationals in 
their foreign operations. That, in Mr. Canham’s opin- 
ion, would be detrimental to the agencies and to 
their public since it would deprive them of special 
information to which nationals of the countries con- 
cerned had ready access. It would thereby run coun- 
ter to the whole aim of the United Nations to raise 
the level of information. 

Salvador P. Lopez (Philippines) pointed out that 
nationals working as foreign correspondents would 
enjoy the privileges of the convention only when en- 
gaged upon their work. The convention should there- 
fore be equally applicable to nationals and foreigners. 
This might, however, he thought, be stated more 
clearly than in the text. 

N. J. O. Makin (Australia) saw that the employ- 
ment of local correspondents by foreign information 
agencies was advantageous both economically and 
technically. B. G. Fourie (Union of South Africa) 
felt that if the principle of equality between all cor- 
respondents were abandoned, the value of the entire 
convention would be seriously impaired. Abdur Rahim 
Khan (Pakistan), agreeing with the representative of 
the United States on the dangers attendant upon ex- 
cluding nationals from the protection of the Con- 
vention, said that foreigners detached for short pe- 
riods to a distant and unknown country such as his 
own, might present a superficial and inaccurate pic- 
ture, however well-meaning they might be. Therefore, 
Mr. Khan thought, the greatest possible employment 
of local reporters was essential in the interests of pre- 
venting distortion. 

If the broader interpretation is accepted, nationals 
of a country might have the status of foreigners in 
their own country. In order to avoid this Mr. Noriega 
proposed to make it clear in paragraph 2 that “no 
contracting state shall be obliged to consider any of 
its own nationals as foreign correspondents under 
the terms of the Convention.” 

Supporting this position, Ana Figueroa (Chile) 
made the point that if nationals were considered for- 
eign correspondents, they would be protected by an 
international convention and might with impunity 
engage in activities harmful to their country. 
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Abdul Majid Abbas (Iraq), supported by Victor 
M. Perez Perozo (Venezuela), thought that, in spite 
of the existence of Article 5, the broader interpreta- 
tion of the meaning of the term “correspondent” to 
include nationals might mean that those nationals 
would be in a privileged position merely because 
they were employed by a foreign information agency. 

Mr. Rao, of India, said that the principle involved 
was to ensure to foreign correspondents the same 
rights as to nationals. To give a category of nationals 
a double set of rights and privileges might easily 
result in divided loyalties. Further, a point which 
was suggested by Dr. Chang, of China, the broader 
interpretation might give highly developed countries 
an unfair advantage over countries which were rela- 
tively backward. Jan Drohojowski (Poland), agree- 
ing with Karim Azkoul (Lebanon), pointed out 
that national correspondents should be sufficient- 
ly familiar with their field not to eed special 
privileges. An analogy might be drawn with the posi- 
tions of honorary consuls who did not receive diplo- 
matic immunities. A national employed for local work 
by a foreign bureau chief should not be regarded as 
a foreign correspondent, Mr. Drohojowski declared. 

The Chairman, Charles Malik of Lebanon, pro- 
posed that he would put to vote the question of prin- 
ciple — namely whether the term correspondent 
should include both nationals and non-nationals of 
the country in which the news is gathered and from 
which it is transmitted. This was adopted by a vote 
of 22 to 17, with 7 abstentions. The Mexican amend- 
ment was therefore considered rejected. 

At the next meeting, however, the unusual pro- 
cedure of voting on the Mexican amendment was 
challenged by Mr. Sulch, of New Zealand, supported 


Definitions 
The question of definitions has cropped up fre- 
quently during the Third Committee’s discussions 
on Freedom of Information. At one meeting, the 
Chairman, Dr. Charles Malik, of Lebanon, intro- 
duced a lighter note into the proceedings with the 
following “definitions” which he substituted “for 
the contemplation of the Committee”: 
e@ ‘ ‘Brevity’ means the expressing of short ideas 
in long’ words. 
‘Point of order’ means the introduction of any 
matter not under discussion. 
‘Logic’ means a system of reasoning with which 
you agree. 
‘Violation of the Charter’ means a system of 
reasoning with which you disagree. 
‘Establishing a drafting sub-committee’ means 
ensuring that any given subject will be discussed 
at least twice by the same person.” 
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by the representatives of Mexico, China, and Peru. 
Mr. Sutch claimed that the vote was inconclusive and 
that; therefore, the Mexican amendment might be 
regarded as still before the Committee. The Chair- 
man pointed out that he had clearly stated before 
the vote that the Mexican amendment would be re- 
garded as rejected if the decision were in favor of 
including both nationals and non-nationals in the 
definition of the. term “correspondent.” The Com- 
mittee had accepted that understanding: The only 
method, in the Chairman’s opinion, of bringing the 
Mexican amendment again before the Committee 
would be by a two-thirds majority vote in favor of 
reconsideration. 

When Luis Alvarado of Peru moved reconsidera- 
tion, the Committee rejected it by a vote of 22-24, 
with 1 abstention. 


Conformity with Laws of State 


The point that an information agency established 
in the territory of a State other than that of its origin 
should conform with the laws and regulations of the 
State in which it was operating was raised by Dr. 
Azkoul of Lebanon. An information agency, he said, 
should not be created in the territory of another 
State in accordance with the laws and regulations of 
its State of origin. This, Dr. Azkoul felt, should be 
made perfectly clear. 

Mr. Canham pointed out that there was nothing 
in the Convention which derogated from the power 
of the State in which the information agency operated 
to apply its own laws, but the Lebanese representa- 
tive, supported by the representatives of Belgium, 
Mexico, Uruguay and Colombia, felt it necessary to 
insert a Clause to this effect. 

At the request of the Chairman, Mr. Hessel (Sec- 
retariat) suggested that the following be inserted after 
the words “news material”: “within the territory and 
in conformity with the laws and regulations of an- 
other.” The Chairman suggested also that the words 
“of information agencies” might be inserted after 
the word “correspondents” in article 5, thus avoid- 
ing overburdening article 1. 

After a lengthy debate on this question, the Com- 
mittee amended and then adopted a Uruguayan 
amendment defining an information agency as “cre- 
ated and organized under the laws and regulations 
of the Contracting State in which the central organi- 
zation is domiciled and which functions under the 
laws and regulations of every State in which it 
operates.” 


"Correspondent" Applied to Agencies 


This point was raised by Raul Noriega of Mexico. 
Citing the example of the Associated Press of Amer- 
ica, which sometimes received its foreign news not 
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from accredited correspondents but trom a news- 
paper or from another news agency, Mr. Noriega 
asked whether such newspapers or news agencies 
could be regarded as the “correspondent” of the 
information agency, and, if they could, whether the 
obligations assigned, in article 5 to individual corres- 
pondents extended to the newspapers or news agen- 
cies acting as correspondents. 

Hector Paysse Reyes, of Uruguay, said that, in 
his opinion, the responsbile representative of an in- 
formation agency should always be an_ individual 
whose actions in the case of abuse be controlled by 
the Government. The term “correspondent”, thought 
Mr. Luis Alvardo, applied solely to the person 
who transmitted the news from its source; a news- 
Paper or news agency acting as correspondent was 
no more than an intermediary. Mr. Canham, agree- 
ing with the Lebanese representative, suggested that 
it was necessary to state in article 5 that the obliga- 
tion mentioned was incumbent not only upon cor- 
respondents but upon all organs engaged in gathering 
and transmitting news material. 

The Committee then voted to delete the words 
“through correspondents” from the text of the Uru- 
guayan amendment to paragraph 1, thereby extend- 
ing the term “correspondent” to include newspapers 
and news agencies acting as such. 


Identification of "Correspondent" 


The question of the identification of a correspond- 
ent was another point raised in the discussion. Mr. 
Noriega pointed out that the words “holder of a valid 
passport identifying him as such” which were used at 
the end of paragraph 1, might entail some difficulties. 
So might the words “or of a similar document.” He 
also drew attention to the danger of correspondents 
who had lost their status retaining their privileges 
because their passports were still valid. Mr. Noriega 
therefore proposed that the last part of the paragraph 
starting with the words “valid passport” be replaced 
by the words “and of a document issued by an in- 
formation agency identifying him as such.” 

Mr. Canham explained that it had seemed neces- 
sary to include provisions for identification of cor- 
respondents in order to avoid possible abuses. The 
words “a similar document” had been inserted to 
cover people who did not possess valid passports, 
such as the holders of Nansen passports or stateless 
persons. 

Supporting the Mexican and the Ecuadorian rep- 
resentatives, Dr. Azkoul added that the wording of 
the last part of the paragraph might imply that the 
correspondent could enter a foreign country without 
a passport. He proposed that it should be replaced by 
the following: “is identified as a correspondent by a 
valid passport or a similar document internationally 
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accepted.” This wording, he thought, would place 
the emphasis on the identification of the correspond- 
ent and thus the difficulty would be avoided. 

After some further discussion, the Chairman put 
to vote both the Mexican and the Lebanese amend- 
ments. The Mexican amendment was rejected in 
favor of the Lebanese one, which was adopted by a 
vote of 22 to 8, with 9 abstentions. 


Limited or Absolute Freedom? 


The Committee then turned to the third and last 
paragraph of Article 1, which defines “news material” 
as including all news material, whether of informa- 
tion or opinion and whether visual or auditory, for 
dissemination to the public. 

Discussion on this matter revolved around two 
amendments. Peru proposed that “news material” 
should mean all those facts of information or authen- 
tic opinion for such dissemination. Poland proposed 
the addition of a clause which would define the term 
as that “which is neither designed nor likely to pro- 
voke or encourage any threat to the peace, breach 
of the peace, or act of aggression, and which is not 
intended as a dissemination of false or distorted re- 
ports likely to injure friendly relations between states.” 
These amendments gave rise to a lengthy debate. 


Discussion of Polish Amendment 


Jacques Kayser, of France, said that he was, of 
course, in favor of the idea behind the Polish amend- 
ment, the discouragement of false and distorted re- 
ports or reports designed to provoke war. But the 
place for such a provision was in the preamble of 
the convention where it could serve as one of the 
general guiding principles. 

But there were already certain restrictions on jour- 
nalism, such as the United States law against sending 
obscene publications through the mail, argued Mr. 
Drohojowski, of Poland. Surely, he said, it was far 
more important to prohibit publications containing 
propaganda in favor of war. There were also many 
government controls in other. fields, such as food, and 
therefore there was no reason why the press alone 
should be left free and untrammeled to do what harm 
it liked . He thought that paragraph 3 of Article 1 was 
the proper place, because it would involve an obliga- 
tion on the part of governments to comply with its 
provisions. 

Support for the Polish amendment came from 
Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, and the U.S.S.R. News 
material should be truthful and should serve the ends 
of peace, as the Polish proposal provided, said Fran- 
tisek Vrba, of Czechoslovakia. Why should nations 
which permitted the courts to deal with ordinary 
crimes not allow their governments to decide when 
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truth or peace was being sacrificed? In the hands 
of warmongers, freedom of information could become 
a deadly weapon. 


Semyon K. Tsarapkin, of the U.S.S.R., saw grave 
political implications in the article. One of the most 
important points of the convention was presented 
in the form of a technical question of secondary 
importance. However, definitions applied to the most 
powerful means which existed for influencing world 
public opinion. 

Freedom of information should be exercised in the 
interests of the people. It should encourage friendly 
relations and contribute to the maintenance of peace. 
In no case should it be possible to use it to justify 
the propagation of false news and incitement to war. 
Proclamations on this subject had been made by the 
General Assembly in 1947 and they should serve as 
an inspiration for the convention, but they had not 
even been mentioned. In capitalist countries powerful 
financial concerns owned the means of information 
and were free to engage unrestrainedly in their work 
of propaganda and hatred. Mr. Tsarapkin considered 
the Polish amendment a necessary addition. 

Canada, Greece, and the United Kingdom fully 
supported the French views. Mr. Davies emphasized 
the necessity of absolute freedom in the gathering and 
transmission of news, subject only to the exigencies 
of national security and public morality. Restrictions 
necessary for such security and morality should be 
clearly defined by law. If their. application were con- 
tested, it would be the function of a legal body, and 
not of governments, to settle the question. 

Mr. Shiva Rao said that all points contained in 
the Polish amendment were covered elsewhere. He 
did not believe that one state should be able to control 
the news material disseminated in another. 


Neither could the Netherlands accept the amend- 
ment, for, contended Dr. G. J. van Heuven Goedhart, 
it would enable governments to suppress all news 
material contrary to their ideologies. Mexico agreed 
that the effect of it would be to promote censorship. 
Brazil interpreted it as entirely counter to the draft 
convention’s whole purpose—to safeguard freedom 
of information. 

Dr. Karim Azkoul fully agreed with the principle 
of the Polish amendment, but he believed that it 
would only complicate international relations, In 
reply to Czechoslovakia’s argument, he said that 
whereas common law crimes could be determined by 
means of physical evidence, a crime on a moral or 
intellectual plane was far less susceptible of proof. 

No genuine United States journalist, said Mr. Can- 
ham, would claim that United States newspapers did 
not occasionally indulge in abusive practices; that 
was the price of freedom. The existence of self- 
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criticism as reflected in the studies to which the 
Polish representative had referred was an attempt to 
reduce that price. Readers must be able to choose 
between different sources of information. Freedom 
of information was not a right of the press but of 
the people. The Polish proposal that governments 
should determine what news was designed to provoke 
a threat to peace would, in his opinion, infringe upon 
the people’s right to freedom of information. 

He felt general agreement with the French and 
Lebanese representatives on the desirability of stating 
at the appropriate place the moral obligations incum- 
bent on correspondents and information agencies, 
but the limits of governmental power and responsi- 
bility should be clearly specified. The place for this 
was not in Article 1. 

Instead of guaranteeing respect for freedom of the 
press, the amendments compromised that freedom, 
stated Mrs. Ana Figueroa of Chile. Definitions of 
news material were not the remedy—that must be 
found by rendering the access to news as extensive as 
possible. 

The Philippines recognized the loftiness of the 
objectives of the Polish amendment, but considered 
that it should apply to the preamble or to Article 9. 

Freedom of information should be absolute and 
without any restriction, argued Dr. Paysse Reyes of 
Uruguay who thought that abuses could be stopped 
only by ensuring still greater freedom. If the Polish 
amendment were accepted, there would have to be 
some authority to control the use made of freedom of 
information. He was opposed in a general way to any 
idea of censorship. 

Syria was also opposed to the amendment on the 
ground that it could be used for the maintenance of 
peace and friendly relations between states or for the 
establishment of tyranny and the suppression of free- 
dom of information. 


Peruvian Amendment 


In support of his delegation’s amendment, the 
Peruvian representative, Dr. Luis Alvarado, explained 
that its objective was to define the source of news 
and to ensure its authenticity. He did not insist on 
the actual formula presented, but did urge that only 
trustworthy information coming from responsible 
sources should be considered as news material under 
the terms of the convention. 

Support came from the U.S.S.R. and, for most of 
it, from the Philippines. 

Dr. Raul Noriega, of Mexico, suggested that 
“balanced expression of opinion” might be substi- 
tuted for “authentic opinion,” and hoped that Peru 
might accept this proposal, but Dr. Alvarado replied 
that this did not fully reflect his intention. The ap- 
propriate word should convey the requirement that 
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the opinion transmitted had emanated from a re- 
sponsible and identifiable source and was not merely 
the product of the correspondent’s own imagination. 
The correspondent or agency, not the government 
concerned, should be responsible for seeing that the 
stipulation had been met. 

Salvador P. Lopez, of the Philippines, suggested 
that “balanced” might indicate that news must come 
from all possible sources and that the correspondent 
must try to establish an equilibrium between the 
various sources. 

Among those opposing the Peruvian amendment, 
Dr. Ramon Zaydin, of Cuba, said that governments 
could not decide what opinion was authentic or what 
news material was likely to provoke a threat to the 
peace. Agencies and newspapers themselves were 
able to decide on the reliability of news material. 

Mr. L. Mayrand, the representative of Canada, 
said that in the absence of a disinterested international 
authority, the decision on what was authentic would 
be left to governments, which would »use widely 
divergent criteria. This would open the door to con- 
fusion. 

The Peruvian amendment was inadvisable because 
it introduced yet another problem of definition, the 
United States representative said. 

Lebanon, Chile, Uruguay, and Syria also spoke 
against the amendment. 

Adopted Text of Article 1 

The Committee then proceeded to the vote; and 
after the rejection of the Polish and Peruvian amend- 
ments, it adopted the original draft text of paragraph 
3. Article 1 as a whole, as amended during the dis- 
cussion, was put to the vote and adopted, 31 to 7, 
with 6 abstentions. It read as follows: 

ARTICLE 1 

For the purpose of the present Convention: 

1. The term “information agency” means press, 
broadcasting, film, television, and/or facsimile organ- 
ization, public or private, regularly engaged in the 
collection and dissemination of news and material 
for public information, created and organized 
under the laws and regulations of the Contracting 
State in which the central organization is domiciled 
and which functions under the laws and regulations of 
every State in which it operates. 

2. “Correspondent” means an individual employed by 
an information agency, or a national, of a Contracting 
State, who in either case is regularly engaged in the 
collection and the reporting of news material, and 
who, when outside his State, is identified as a cor- 
respondent by a valid passport or by a similar docu- 
ment internationally accepted. 

3. “News material” means all news material, whether 
of information or opinion and whether visual or 
auditory, for dissemination to the public. 
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ADMITTING ISRAEL TO MEMBERSHIP 


First Reactions in General Committee 


The first stage of the Assembly’s consideration of 
Israel’s application for Membership was in the Gen- 
eral Committee on April 8. Here the issue was 
whether the matter should be considered first by the 
First (Political) Committee or dealt with directly by 
the Assembly in plenary meeting. By a vote of 9—3, 
with 2 abstentions, the latter course was recom- 
mended, and the Assembly devoted a full meeting to 
the question on April 13. Here, again, the main dis- 
cussion was whether the substance of the matter 
should be dealt with in plenary meeting or in the 
First Committee. 


Only Australia and the U.S.S.R. spoke in support 
of considering the matter in plenary meeting. Cuba, 
Denmark, Egypt, El Salvador, Iraq, Lebanon, Pakis- 
tan, Sweden, and Yemen argued for referring it to 
the Political Committee. Argentina felt that before 
discussing the matter in great detail, the international- 
ization of the City of Jerusalem should be clarified 
finally; therefore any measure that would lead towards 
such clarification should be accepted. 


Sir Mohammed Zafrullah Khan, of Pakistan, was 
the first to raise the question. He saw no reason for 
departure from the normal course of referring applica- 
tions for Membership to the First Committee before 
considering them in the Assembly itself. Furthermore, 
in this particular application, certain questions would 
have to be considered by the Committee and, later on, 
by the Assembly, such as whether Israel was peace- 
loving and was able and willing to carry out the 
obligations of the Charter. 


Amendment Presented 


He proposed an amendment to the recommendation 
of the General Committee to the effect that the item 
be referred to the Political Committee. 

Presenting a longer statement in support of this 
amendment, Dr. Charles Malik, of Lebanon, called 
attention to the fact that the Assembly had taken an 
important decision on Palestine which was directly 
connected with the admission of Israel. It was there- 
fore relevant to enquire whether this decision had been 
fully implemented. 

For instance, there was a distinct discrepancy be- 
tween the territory occupied by Israel and the deci- 
sion of the Assemblyof November 29, 1947: 
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Furthermore, the Conciliation Commission estab- 
lished by the Assembly last December was given 
specific tasks in regard to the Holy Places, particular- 
ly Jerusalem, and in regard to refugees. 


Refugees 


It was common knowledge that the property of 
about 800,000 Arab refugees—probably closer to 
1,000,000—who had left their homes was confiscated 
by authorities in Israel; also that those authorities had 
refused to accept the refugees back into Israel or 
to touch the question except as part of a general peace 
settlement. Nevertheless, the Assembly’s resolution 
had said that the refugees must be enabled to go 
back home and live in peace with their neighbors if 
they wanted to do so. 

Despite the Assembly’s decision on the interna- 
tionalization of Jerusalem and on the protection of 
the Holy Places and the granting of free access to 
them, it was common knowledge that the leaders of 
Israel had proclaimed that they wanted at least a part 
of Jerusalem and that, in this respect, they were not 
going to pay attention to the Assembly’s decision. Dr. 
Malik referred to statements on this matter by the 
Pope and the Archbishop of Canterbury and em- 
phasized that the problem of Jerusalem was a very 
deep one which transcended all politics. 

In further support of his arguments that the appli- 
cation of Israel could not be discussed by the Assem- 
bly before a previous discussion of the whole question 
in the First Committee, he recalled that this was the 
first time that a recommendation from the Security 
Council about a state applying for Membership had 
not been unanimous. In addition, one permanent 
member of the Council (the United Kingdom) had 
abstained, and the affirmative vote of Norway was 
cast on the condition that these matters would be 
discussed in the Assembly. 

Similar arguments were presented by Mohamed 
Kamel Bey Abdel Rahim, of Egypt. 


References to Late Mediator 


Supporting the’ Pakistan proposal, the Danish and 
Swedish representatives referred, among other matters, 
to the assassination of Count Folke Bernadotte, United 
Nations Mediator ‘for Palestine. Gustav Rasmussen, 
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of Denmark, and Axel Gjores, of Sweden, expressed 
concern and regret that investigations of the incident 
had not yet achieved tangible results. 


The Swedish people, said Mr. Gjores, felt it their 
most self-evident right to claim every effort from the 
Government of Israel in throwing full light on the 
assassination and in bringing the culprits to punish- 
ment. In addition to similar demands expressed in 
the Security Council and in the Assembly’s Political 
Committee, the Swedish Government had taken the 
matter up with the Israeli Government this year 
through diplomatic channels, but was still without any 
report. Sweden regarded a vote for admission as 
equivalent to recognition de jure, and therefore, Mr. 
Gjores said, his delegation would abstain from voting 
on the admission of Israel. 


Other Arguments 


Dr. Hector David Castro, of El Salvador, remarked 
that the State of Israel had stated, in an almost official 
manner, that it would endeavor to establish its capital 
in the City of Jerusalem itself. He hoped that in the 
Political Committee the representatives of Israel would 
be able to clarify the points and difficulties which 
had caused hesitation on the part of many delegations. 


While agreeing that assurances should be provided 
by the Israeli Government, John D. L. Hood, of 
Australia, believed that undue delay might be caused 


by referring the application to the Committee. He 
therefore favored immediate consideration in plenary 
meeting. Taking a similar line, Yakov A. Malik, of 
the U.S.S.R., pointed out that the Palestine question 
had been on the agenda of the Assembly for almost 
three years and on the agenda of the Security Council 
for two years. There was no need to start from the 
beginning again and to discuss the issue in Committee. 


Admission to the United Nations could not in any 
way hamper or complicate the consideration and 
settlement of all problems connected with Jerusalem, 
with the Arab refugee question, and with the main- 
tenance of peace and security, which ultimately was 
the basic aspect of the whole Palestinian question. On 
the contrary, admission would further the solution of 
these problems, Mr. Malik said. 


At the same time, the U.S.S.R. regretted that, be- 
cause of the policies of certain powers, an Arab state 
had not yet been established in Palestine as provided 
for in the same Assembly resolution that stipulated 
the establishment of a Jewish state. The U.S.S.R. 
delegation would also have considered carefully and 
sympathetically any application for Membership from 
such an Arab state. 


By a roll-call vote of 46—7, with 3 abstentions, 
the Assembly admitted to its agenda the item con- 
cerning Israel’s application, and by a roll-call vote of 
31—18, with 7 abstentions, it adopted the Pakistan 
amendment to refer the item to the First Committee. 





INDONESIA BEFORE THE ASSEMBLY 


Considerable debate was occasioned by the pro- 
posal to include the Indonesian question on the 
agenda, but the Assembly’s final decision to do so 
was voted by 41-3, with 12 abstentions. 


Initiated by Australia and India, the proposal was 
first argued in the General Committee on April 8. 
The sponsors were supported in the debate by Mexico, 
the Philippines, and Poland. The U.S.S.R. was not 
against the inclusion of the item, but thought that 
the sponsors should ensure that it was submitted in 
accordance with Article 12 of the Charter—the 
article by which the Assembly is precluded from mak- 
ing a recommendation on any matter which is under 
consideration by the Security Council unless requested 
to do so by that body. 


The Netherlands objected on the ground that As- 
sembly discussion now would only exacerbate anta- 
gonisms and prejudice current negotiations in Batavia. 
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On the other hand, the representative of the Indo- 
nesian Republic was convinced that the Assembly 
could aid the Security Council’s task in the matter. 

Belgium, Canada, France, and the United King- 
dom favored postponing a decision pending the re- 
sults of the Batavia conference. Chile, China, and 
Panama suggested including the item on the agenda 
but postponing discussion of it until the Batavia con- 
versations had had time to develop. 

In the final voting, the General Committee rejected 
by 4—9, with 1 abstention, the proposal to postpone 
a recommendation pending receipt of information on 
the progress of negotiations in Batavia. It then decided 
by 11 votes to 1, with 2 abstentions, to recommend 
inclusion of the question in the agenda. It recom- 
mended further that the item be referred to the First 
Committee on the understanding that it might be later 
allocated to the ad hoc Political Committee if the 
progress of work should make that desirable, 
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When the Assembly took up the General Com- 
mittee’s recommendations on April 12, J. W. M. 
Snouck Hurgronje restated the Netherlands objection. 
A debate during this session would be harmful and 
contrary to the purposes of the United Nations, he 
declared. From the time the Security Council had 
taken up the question in August 1947, the Nether- 
lands had emphatically denied the competence of 
the United Nations to intervene. These objections ap- 
plied equally to intervention by the Assembly. 

Since December 20, 1948, the Council had devoted 
25 meetings to the problem, and the representatives 
of nineteen nations, including many Asiatic countries, 
had taken part in the discussion and had had full 
opportunity to state their views at length. Renewed 
discussion in the Assembly not only would be un- 
necessary and useless, but, far worse, would be 
decidedly harmful to a solution of the problem. 

Arne Sunde, of Norway, also thought that a discus- 
sion in the Assembly might be harmful to the negotia- 
tions in Batavia. He considered that it would be more 
appropriate for the Assembly not to take any action 
for the time being on the General Committee’s recom- 
mendation. If developments should make it desirable 
to discuss the question at a later time during the 
session, this could be done. He therefore proposed 
postponement of action for the time being. 

Fernand van Langenhove, of Belgium, shared Mr. 
Sunde’s doubts and supported the proposal to post- 
pone a decision. He questioned the usefulness of a 
debate from which no recommendation could result. 

On the other hand, M. C. Setalvad, of India, em- 
phasized the importance of the Assembly’s con- 
sidering a question which involved 75,000,000 people 
and the peace of Southeast Asia. Discussion of such 
a question by the principal organ of the United Na- 
tions would be desirable and, indeed, essential. 

It was not valid to question the competence of 
the United Nations when the Security Council had 
been dealing with the matter for nearly two years. 
Furthermore, the object of the proposed Assembly 
discussions was not in any way to hinder what was 
being done and had been done by the Council. 
Indeed, the whole idea was to strengthen the Coancil’s 
hand. A discussion in the Assembly might in fact 
induce in both parties a frame of mind which would 
bring about an agreed solution. 


Effective action by the United Nations was required 
to put an end to the increasingly grave situation in 
Indonesia, said Vasili A. Tarasenko, of the Ukrainian 
S.S.R. While some delegations would deny that the 
Netherlands Government had been aided by certain 
members of the Security Council, it was difficult to 
deny that the Council had been unable to put an end 
to Netherlands military action in Indonesia. It was 
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No Action on Ceylon’s Application 


No action will be taken by the current session of the 
Assembly on Ceylon’s application for Membership. 
This is the effect of an Assembly decision of April 13. 
At Paris, it will be recalled, the Assembly had ex- 
pressed the opinion that the Dominion is a peace- 
loving state, able and willing to carry out the obliga- 
tions of the Charter, and that it should be admitted to 
Membership. It had therefore asked the Security Coun- 
cil to reconsider the application. 

This the Council did on December 15. Nine mem- 
bers favored the application, but again, because of the 
negative vote of a permanent member, the U.S.S.R., 
the recommendation was not adopted. The President 
of the Council had reported accordingly to the As- 
sembly. 

When this letter was taken up by the General Com- 
mittee on April 8, Dr. H. V. Evatt, the Chairman, 
suggested that it be simply transmitted to the Assem- 
bly. Yakov A. Malik, of the U.S.S.R., argued, how- 
ever, that since the Security Council had made no 
recommendation on the matter, it would be against 
the Charter to include the item on the Assembly’s 
agenda. Dr. Evatt maintained on the other hand that 
since the Assembly had asked the Council to reconsider 
the application, the Council’s reply—which was only 
an informative letter—must be transmitted. Juliusz 
Katz-Suchy, of Poland, said that the letter could be 
merely circulated to the Members: there was no need 
to put the item on the agenda. Dr. V. K. Wellington 
Koo, of China, pointed out that placing the question 
on the agenda did not imply any recommendation that 
Ceylon should be admitted. The U.S.S.R. proposal was 
rejected by a vote of 2 to 12. 

Thus the matter came before the plenary meeting 
of the Assembly on April 13 as a transmittal of the 
Security Council letter, which was_ placed on the 
agenda. No proposal was offered at the meeting, and 
therefore the matter was closed. Dr. Evatt as President 
announced that the formal reply of the Council would 
“take its place in the record of the Assembly.” 





obvious that the Assembly could not avoid the duty 
of considering this question. 

Agreeing, Dr. Joza Vilfan, of Yugoslavia, asserted 
that by its open support of the colonial aggressor and 
by its continuous delays, the majority in the Council 
had prevented any just solution. 

Today, said Sir Mohammed Zafrullah Khan, of 
Pakistan, the independence of Indonesia was in far 
greater jeopardy than at the time the question was 
brought before the Council. There could be no 
prejudice to the Netherlands in a discussion by the 
Assembly. 

Describing the present situation in Indonesia as one 
of the most outstanding threats to the maintenance of 
international peace, Sir Zafrullah said that from every 
point of view it was most desirable that the question 
should be discussed before the Assembly in a spirit of 
how best to achieve a peaceful and, above all, a 


(Continued on page 458) 
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STATUS OF WOMEN 


IMPRESSIONS OF BEIRUT 
by Marte Helene Lefaucheux 


Chairman of both the second and third sessions of the 
Commission on the Status of Women, Mme. Héléne 
Lefaucheux played a notable part in the French re- 
sistance movement during the war and is now a dis- 
tinguished member of the Assembly of the French 
Union. In this article, Mme. Lefaucheux sums up 


her impressions of the session. 


The salient feature of the last ses- 
sion of the Commission on the Status 
of Women was, I believe, the fact 
that it was held in the Middle East, 
although this fact did not lead to 
important changes in the agenda of 
the session. Apart from an interesting 
debate initiated by the delegate of 
Syria concerning the women refugees 
from Palestine, our working pro- 
gram, laid down in previous sessions 
and by the instructions of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, was car- 
ried out in the same way as would 
have been the case at Lake Success. 
The questions of political rights, edu- 
cational facilities, equal pay, or the 
drafting of a convention on the na- 
tionality of married women, concern 
in fact all the women of the United 
Nations. This year, however, these 
problems were discussed before an- 
other audience to whom these sub- 
jects are more novel than to the cus- 
tomary and sympathetic audience of 
Lake Success. It is the contact be- 
tween the Commission on the Status 
of Women and the Middle East 
which constitutes, I repeat, the main 
feature of our last session; an event 
which will certainly lead to happy 
consequences and about which I 
would like to say a few words. 


First, one should note the cordial- 
ity shown the Commission by gov- 
ernment authorities. From the open- 
ing session, at which the Prime Min- 
ister was present, and at which there 
was an address of the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, the interest of the 
Lebanese Government was shown, 
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not only in the work of an organ 
of the United Nations but in the 
Commission’s objective of improv- 
ing the status of women. This 
interest was maintained throughout 
the session. In addition to the recep- 
tions given several times in honor of 
the Commission by the President of 
the Republic, or by the Premier, sev- 
cral Ministers attended the working 
meetings; and in the course of pri- 
vate conversations with my col- 
leagues in the Commission or with 
me, the representatives of the Gov- 
ernment showed their concern, in 
implementing equality of rights for 
women, the principle of which is no 
longer questioned. 

Besides the official welcome, there 
were numerous and sincere proofs 
of friendship on the part of women’s 
organizations. The representatives of 
these organizations attended our 
meetings with commendable regu- 
larity. This was all the more meri- 
torious because we were not con- 
sidering questions from a local point 
of view and because the lack of 
simultaneous interpretation, while 
possibly increasing the precision of 
our discussions, also slowed them 
down and made them less vivid than 
at Lake Success. However, the rep- 
resentatives of the women’s groups 
were assiduous in attending our 
meetings. I believe that we have ren- 
dered them valuable service by ini- 
tiating them in the methods of work 
of an international organization and 
especially by giving new value to 
their initiative and activity in rela- 
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tion to their government. If, in the 
field of the rights of women I may 
use an expression dating back to the 
first world war, I would say that we 
have “stirred up the sectors.” This, 
with all the necessary tactfulness, 
judging from the reaction of the 
press, which was generally favorable. 

A last word: The designation of 
Lebanon as the temporary headquar- 
ters of the Commission on the Status 
of Women was certainly a happy 
idea. Because it is an ancient cross- 
roads of civilization and because also 
—as many Lebanese friends and I 
feel—of the contact of France with 
this country, Beirut is choice ground 
for the modern evolution of women. 
I do not mean to say that there is 
not in the other States of the Middle 
East an elite female population per- 
fectly ready to exercise the same 
rights, and to assume the same re- 
sponsibilities as the male population; 
the delegation of the Syrian Govern- 
ment to the Commission, the women 
representatives or observers of Iran 
or Iraq offered eloquent proof that 
there is. But Lebanon must play a 
leading role in this work and the 
Lebanese people seemed to me to be 
quite conscious of this fact. I hope 
that the Commission’s meeting in 
their midst will have been an en- 
couragement to them. This alone 
would justify the journey of members 
of the Commission and the Secre- 
tariat. 
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Further Steps For Women’s Equality 


Report on Commission’s Beirut Session 


Greeting the Commission on the Status of Women 
as it convened at Beirut on March 21, Secretary- 
General Trygve Lie wrote, “The world looks to you 
for leadership in making a reality of the principle con- 
tained in the Charter of the United Nations, that men 
and women shall have equal rights and opportunities.” 

Two weeks later, when the Chairman, Mrs. Marie- 
Héléne Lefaucheux of France, concluded the session, 
the Commission had worked out more than a score of 
proposals aimed at helping women everywhere to 
achieve full equality of status with men. 


The proposed measures, recommendations to the 
Economic and Social Council and the Secretary-Gen- 
eral included steps to secure voting and other political 
rights for an ever increasing number of women the 
world over; to remove outdated and contradictory 
nationality laws which often deprive married or 
divorced women of their nationality and even con- 
found the citizenship of their children; to improve 
educational and professional facilities of women in 
metropolitan as well as in dependent areas; and to 
secure wider recognition of the principle that women 
doing equal work with men should be paid equal 
wages. 


Of the fifteen countries represented on the Com- 
mission, fourteen had sent delegates to the Beirut 
meeting: Australia, China, Denmark, France, Greece, 
Haiti, India, Mexico, Syria, Turkey, the United King- 
dom, the United States, the U.S.S.R. and Venezuela. 
The representative of Costa Rica, the fifteenth mem- 
ber, did not attend the session. 


Representatives of two specialized agencies — 
UNESCO and ILO — and a dozen important non- 
governmental organizations—such as the World Fed- 
eration of Trade Unions, the World Federation of 
United Nations Associations, the Catholic Interna- 
tional Union for Social Service, the International 
Federation of Business and Professional Women, the 
World Young Women’s Christian Association— par- 
ticipated in the deliberations, as also did an observer 
of the Inter-American Commission of Women. 


The two-week discussion proved that a long and 
bumpy road has yet to be travelled before the principle 
of equal rights and opportunities becomes a world 
reality. 

Reports prepared by the Secretariat showed that 


in many countries women are still denied the right 
to vote; that educational and professional facilities 
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are still lacking or exist in theory rather than in 
practice. 


Voting Rights Demanded Within One Year 


Not much better was the score on political rights 
of women, as shown in the replies to questionnaires 
sent out to Member States by the Secretary-General. 
In most of the dependent areas, women have no 
political rights whatsoever, but the governments of 
35 Member States had replied to the effect that 
women enjoy the same political rights as men. 


Other reports before the Commission showed that 
two Member states — Belgium and Chile — have 
granted women full political rights since the Com- 
mission’s last meeting a year ago. 

In a resolution on Political Rights, the Commission 
noted this progress with satisfaction. But, at the same 
time, it “regretted that there are still some Member 
states, and other states, which deny women equality 
with men in respect to these rights.” 


Convention on Political Rights Suggested 


Another resolution on political rights took note of 
the salutary effect of the Inter-American Convention 
on the Granting of Political Rights to Women, signed 
at Bogota in May 1948. The resolution requested the 
Secretary-General to examine the possibility of con- 
cluding a similar convention with the aim of giving 
voting rights to women in countries which still dis- 
criminate against their female citizens. 


With regard to the political rights of women in 
trust and non-self-governing territories, the Commis- 
sion felt that more extensive information is needed 
before proposals could be formulated. It, therefore, 
requested the Secretary-General to prepare, for the 
next session, a detailed survey of political discrimina- 
tion against women in these areas. 


While scrutinizing the political rights of women in 
individual nations, the Commission did not forget to 
have a look at its own house—the community of 
nations. 


It noted that the Secretary-General, in the past year, 
has appointed women to certain additional posts in 
the United Nations Secretariat; and it reaffirmed an 
earlier recommendation, made by the Economic and 
Social Council, “that member governments consider 
women equally with men when appointing their dele- 
gations to organs and agencies of the United Nations.” 
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Another aspect of discrimination against women— 
the discrimination that shows up in the pay-check 
—was the subject of a resolution on “Equal Pay for 
Equal Work.” 

This resolution, the combined work of the delegates 
from China, the Soviet Union and the United States, 
was essentially based on reports from various organi- 
zations of Labor and Management. 

It noted “that, although in recent years the dif- 
ferentials between men’s and women’s wages have de- 
creased in some countries, such differentials are still 
substantial in many countries.” 

The resolution then firmly restated “the principle 
of equal pay for equal work for men and women 
workers without any discrimination whatsoever, as 
stipulated in Article 2 of the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights.” 

In order to make the principle of economic equality 
of men and women workers a reality, the Commission 
proposed that the ILO initiate a study with the aim of 
international action on these points: 

“Adoption of the principle of rate-for-the-job rather 
than rate-based-on-sex; 

“Granting to women the same technical training 
and guidance, access to jobs, and promotion pro- 
cedures as men; 

“Abolition of the legal or customary restrictions on 
the pay of women workers; 

“Provisions of measures to lighten the tasks that 
arise from womens’ home responsibilities as well as 
the tasks relating to maternity.” 


Women Without a Country 


Thousands of married or divorced women the world 
over are innocent victims of conflicting nationality 
laws. Reports before the Commission at its Beirut 
meeting showed that often women lose their citizenship 
when they marry, but do not acquire the nationality 
of their husbands. In other cases they are regarded 
citizens of one state in this country and citizens of 
another state in another country. The situation be- 
comes even more confused in cases of divorce, and 
occasionally leads to a state of affairs in which the 
children of these women can claim no citizenship 
at all. 

In order to help these victims of tangled nationality 
laws, the Commission proposed that “a Convention 
on the Nationality of Married Women should be pre- 
pared-as promptly as possible, which would assure 
women equality with men in the exercise of this right, 
and especially prevent a woman from becoming state- 
less or otherwise suffering hardships arising out of 
these conflicts of law.” 

The Secretary-General and the Economic and So- 
cial Council were requested to take the necessary steps 
toward preparing such a Convention. 
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Two problems concerning women were only 
touched upon at the Beirut meeting but these will 
probably be thoroughly debated at next year’s session: 
“Educational Opportunities for Women” and the 
“Application of Penal Law to Women.” 

The problems of educational opportunities was on 
the original agenda of the Beirut session, but in the 
course of discussion the Commission came to the con- 
clusion that it needed far more information to deal 
effectively with the question. 

The reports from Trust Territories and non-self- 
governing areas showed how much is yet to be done 
before the Charter principle of non-discrimination is 
indeed practised. Of 44 non-self-governing territories 
surveyed, only eleven provide compulsory education 
for girls. Ninety per cent of them had no trade or 
technical schools for girls. Even among the sovereign 
Members of the United Nations, three had to answer 
“no” to the question: “Is education for girls com- 
pulsory in your country?” 

The item “Application of Penal Law to Women” 
was put on the agenda during the Beirut meeting by 
the Venezuelan delegate. The Commission agreed that 
“the question of application to women of penal law, 
police statutes and prison administration” is of out- 
standing importance in some countries and that it shall 
be discussed at next year’s session in the light of full 
information from the Secretary-General. 


Between East and West 


At its final meeting the Commission expressed the 
wish that its future sessions be held in different parts 
of the world, as a means of establishing even closer 
contacts with all regions. This decision was to a large 
degree influenced by the realization that the choice of 
Beirut as this year’s meeting place has brought about 
a greater understanding between women of the West 
and the East. 

The impact of the Beirut meeting was not only re- 
flected in the presence of observers of fhe Lebanese, 
Iranian and Iraqui governments at the Commission’s 
session, but also in the fact that the Commission’s 
meeting was imediately followed by a meeting of 
women of the Middle East. 

Several members of the Commission attended this 
meeting as private individuals. And the words they 
heard there from Mrs. A. S. Khalidi, a representative 
from Arab Palestine, proved the effect of the Com- 
mission meeting. “We earnestly hope,” said Mrs. 
Khalidi, “that these meetings, the improved methods 
of world communications, and modern facilities for 
the dissemination of culture and information will help 
us to a better appreciation of the great truth that the 
points of similarity between the peoples of the world 
by far outnumber whatever points of difference may 
exist.” 
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Law Commission Commences Work 


In one of the committee rooms at Lake Success 
work of profound importance began on April 12 
when the International Law Commission met for the 
first time. Thirteen of the fifteen eminent jurists who 
compose the Commission were present at the open- 
ing, the two other members, Faris Bey El-Khouri, of 
Syria, and Dr. Jaroslav Zourek, of Czechoslovakia, 
being expected to join later meetings. 


“This is an important date in the history of inter- 
national law,” said Dr. Ivan Kerno, Assistant Secre- 
tary-General in Charge of Legal Affairs, “and reali- 
zation of its importance will grow as the Commis- 
sion’s work develops.” International law, Dr. Kerno 
continued, is like a great and ancient edifice, the doors 
of which were now being opened so that the house 
might be put in order — a house that had to shelter 
all mankind. Only under its protective roof can the 
Members of the United Nations find the international 
peace which the organization had been established 
to ensure and maintain. 


Dr. Kerno further pointed out that international 
law was significantly mentioned both in the Preamble 
and in Article 1 of the Charter of the United Na- 
tions. “But,” he continued, “it was also recognized 
at San Francisco that there was need for improve- 
ment and for systematization in that law. It was 
therefore provided in Article 13 that one of the 
principal functions of the General Assembly should 
be to encourage the progressive development of in- 
ternational law and its codification, a formulation 
designed to strike a balance between the need for 
change and the need for stability.” 


The first business of the Commission was the 
election of its officers. Dr. Manley O. Hudson, of 
the United States, Professor of the Harvard Law 
School and formerly Judge of the Permanent Court 
of International Justice, was unanimously elected 
Chairman. Professor Vladimir M. Koretsky, of the 
U.S.S.R., and Sir Benegal Narsing Rau, of India, 
were elected Vice-Chairmen. 


On assuming the Chairmanship, Judge Hudson 
said that a jurist cannot forget the lessons of history 
and there was no doubt that in all their activities, 
the members of the Commission would be walking 
in its mighty shadow. But the Commission must also 
take into account the many gradual achievements of 
the past — some of them due to the labors of the 
members of the Commission. Nor could it be for- 
gotten that history is in perpetual motion. That was 
why members of the Commission must not be slaves 
of the past: they must approach their work con- 
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stantly bearing in mind the circumstances of our 

time. 
Then the Commission adopted its egenda as fol- 
lows: Planning for the codification of . te’ ational 
(Continued on pu«: 459.) 


Tribute to Count Bernadotte 
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_ “His tremendous contribution to the cause of peace 
in Palestine is permanently engraved in the history 
of the United Nations.” 


Dr. Ralph Bunche, Acting Mediator for Palestine, 
spoke this eloquent epitaph at the graveside of Count 
Folke Bernadotte on April 11. In the six months since 
his assassination on September 17, 1948, fighting in 
Palestine has ceased; three armistice agreements have 
been signed between Israel and Arab states, and a 
fourth agreement is now being negotiated. Work for 
permanent settlement is going on through a United 
Nations Conciliation Commission. 

“He was a man of great stature. He performed an 
invaluable service for the United Nations and, in doing 
so, gave his life. His pioneering effort, his tremendous 
contribution to the cause of peace in Palestine, are 
permanently engraved in the history of the United 
Nations.” 
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COUNCIL VOTES ON KOREAN APPLICATION 
U.S. S. R. Negatives Majority Proposal 


The elections in Korea were held under the obser- 
vation of the United Nations Commission; the Com- 
mission certified that the vote was a valid expression 
of the will of the Korean people; the resulting Govern- 
ment could not therefore be anything but national and 
representative. With this basic argument, Dr. T. F. 
Tsiang, of China, opened the case for the admission 
of the Republic of Korea to membership in the United 
Nations, at the Security Council’s meeting on April 8. 
He presented a draft resolution recommending the 
admission. 

Earlier, in the Council’s Committee on Admission, 
nine of the eleven members had favored the applica- 
tion, and Dr. Tsiang hoped that in the Council the 
support would be unanimous. Arguments advanced 
in the Committee against the application were, he 
said, pure propaganda. 


U.S.S.R. Objections 


Yakov A. Malik, of the U.S.S.R., however, main- 
tained his earlier views. He described the setting up 
of the state as illegal, and its character as that of a 
puppet government. The elections, he declared, were 
falsified under conditions of harsh police terror im- 
posed by the United States, and he quoted passages 
from a book by an American correspondent describing 
Southern Korea as a police state where elementary 
human freedoms have been stamped out. 

United States policy, Mr. Malik declared, was to 
transform the area into a market for American mon- 
opolies and a military strategic base. This was con- 
firmed by the obstinate refusal to evacuate its troops 
when, as far back as December last, the U.S.S.R. had 
completely withdrawn its forces. 

Expanding on the “illegality” of the Temporary 
Commission on Korea, Mr. Malik made the points 
that peace settlements, according to the Charter, were 
outside the competence of the United Nations; that 
the Korean question had been dragged illegally before 
the United Nations by the United States; and that the 
General Assembly gave no mandate whatsoever for 
the establishment of a “puppet government” in South 
Korea. Instructions to hold separate elections in 
Southern Korea were given by the Interim Committee, 
a body that had been created under United States 
pressure in order to violate and circumvent the 
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Charter. Admission of a regime thus set up by for- 
eign occupation authorities for their definite political 
ends would be an insult to the Korean people. A 
United States general in Souh Korea, declared Mr. 
Malik, had officially admitted that the elections were 
conducted on the model of Hitler’s Saar plebiscite. 


Mr. Malik then dealt with the Korean People’s 
Democratic Republic which he described as truly 
representative of the Korean people. This Government 
was established on the basis of all-Korean elections in 
August 1948—elections based on equal, universal, 
and direct ballots, he said. This all-Korean Govern- 
ment had applied for Membership, but the Secretary- 
General had committed an act of discrimination by 
distributing the application to the members of the 
Council, not as an official document, but merely as an 
information paper (see the BULLETIN, vol. VI, no. 5). 
When the U.S.S.R. proposed consideration of this 
application, the United States and the United King- 
dom, assisted by some other delegations, had turned it 
down. The Soviet delegation, Mr. Malik concluded, 
would maintain that the Security Council acted 
wrongly in rejecting this application and in accepting 
the application of an illegitimate government, and it 
would therefore vote against the puppet regime’s 
application. 


United States Support 


The U.S.S.R. arguments, said Warren R. Austin, of 
the United States, were mere repetitions of the Soviet 
Union’s earlier assertions, both in the First Com- 
mittee and in the General Assembly meetings in Paris. 
They had all been answered by the Assembly’s sig- 
nificant rejection of the U.S.S.R. draft resolution on 
Korea by 42 votes to 5, with 3 abstentions. On the 
other hand, the joint draft resolution of Australia, 
China, and the United States was adopted by the First 
Committee by 41 votes to 6, with 2 abstentions, and 
by the General Assembly by 48 votes to 6, with 1 
abstention. The decision twice reached by impressive 
majorities answered the Soviet claims completely, and, 
said Mr. Austin, all that remained for him to do now 
was to reaffirm the warm support of the United States 
Government for the application. The relations of the 
Republic of Korea with the United Nations were par- 
ticularly close, because from the formation of the 
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Republic a Uniied Nations Commission had been 
present in the country, and, even now, the Commission 
was lending its good offices in an attempt to bring 
about the unification of Korea and the withdrawal of 
occupying forces. Such United States forces as now 
remained in Korea were there at the request of the 
Republic of Korea in order to provide a temporary 
security safeguard for the Republic while its own 
security forces were in training. 


Supporting the U.S.S.R. position, Vasili A. Tara- 
senko, of the Ukrainian S.S.R., contended that the 
elections were falsified by the United States occupation 
authorities under the shield of an illegally created 
United Nations Commission and that the puppet gov- 
ernment of Southern Korea represented neither the 
Korean state nor the people of Korea. It was nothing 
more than ‘an agent of the United States occupation 
authorities. The real motive of those who placed this 
question before the Security Council was to provoke 
a “veto,” and this veto in turn they intended to use 
for definite propaganda purposes. 


Commenting on the statement made by Mr. Austin, 
Mr. Malik said that no number of votes cast in the 
General Assembly was capable of changing the puppet 
character of the South Korean government. In fact, 
the United States representative had himself confirmed 
its puppet character when he said that United States 
troops were staying there at the request of the so-called 
South Korean government. A government which could 
not maintain itself in its own country without being 
propped up by foreign bayonets could not be con- 
sidered as sovereign, independent, or free. A puppet 
could not be promoted to sovereign status. 


Argentina’s point of view, as restated by her repre- 
sentative, Dr. Jose Arce, was that the General Assem- 
bly is the supreme organ of the United Nations, par- 


INDONESIA BEFORE THE ASSEMBLY 


(Continued from page 452) 


speedy settlement based on fairness, equity, and 
justice. 


Abdul Majid Abbas, of Iraq, also was in favor 
of including the item on the agenda. He recalled that 
at the San Francisco Conference the right of the 
Assembly to discuss questions while they were before 
the Council was thoroughly debated. Among the 
many delegations that insisted that the Assembly 
should not be deprived of such a privilege, he said, 
was that of the Netherlands, while the delegation of 
the U.S.S.R. opposed the inclusion of such a provision 
in the Chapter. Now the positions of these delegations 
were reversed. Iraq considered that as long as such a 
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Nepal and Liechtenstein Applications 


Nepal’s application for admission to Membership 
in the United Nations and the request of the Princi- 
pality of Liechtenstein to become a party to the Statute 
of the International Court of Justice were also taken 
up by the Security Council on April 8. 

Following the rules of procedure, Nepal’s applica- 
tion was referred to the Committee on the Admission 
of New Members. 

As to Liechtenstein’s request, the President stated 
that the usual procedure was to refer such applications 
to the Committee of Experts, if members had no 
objection. To this, Yakov A. Malik (U.S.S.R.) ob- 
jected on the ground that Liechtenstein was neither 
sovereign nor independent. Therefore, he argued, there 
was no need even to consider the matter. The Presi- 
dent’s proposal to refer to the Committee of Experts 
was then adopted by 9 votes for and none against. 
The U.S.S.R. and the Ukrainian S.S.R. abstained. 





ticularly in matters concerning admission. The Security 
Council could not overrule or oppose a formal deci- 
sion of the Assembly. The Assembly, using its sov- 
ereign right derived from the Charter, had set up the 
Interim Committee, and it was out of the decisions of 
this Committee that the Republic of Korea was born. 
How was it admissible under the circumstances that 
an attempt should be made to extend the right of 
veto to decisions of the Assembly which were invul- 
nerable? Those who did not agree with what he said, 
he warned, were working toward a dissolution of the 
organization, a weakening of its prestige and authority. 


The President then put to a vote the Chinese draft 
resolution. Nine members voted in favor, and two— 
the U.S.S.R. and the Ukrainian S.S.R.—voted against. 
Because of the negative vote of a permanent mem- 
ber, the recommendation in favor of the application 
from the Republic of Korea was not adopted. 


provision remained in the Charter, the Assembly had 
the right to discuss any matter relating to any dispute. 


The Norwegian proposal to postpone taking action 
for the time being was rejected by a roll-call vote of 
10-40, with 6 abstentions. The General Committee’s 
recommendation to include the question of Indonesia 
on the agenda was adopted by a roll-call vote of 
41-3, with 12 abstentions. 

There was no objection to the Committee’s recom- 
mendation to allocate the item to the First Committee 
on the understanding that it might later be transferred 
to the ad hoc Political Committee if this should be ad- 
visable, and this recommendation was also adopted. 
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On April 12, during the afternoon plenary meet- 
ing, the General Assembly observed one minute of 
silence in tribute to the memory of Franklin D. Roose- 
velt. “This very hour” said Mr. Evatt, President of 
the Assembly, “marks the anniversary of the death 


of one of the great champions of democracy, Presi- 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt. In one sense it is a 
practical tribute ta him that the General Assembly 


LAW COMMISSION COMMENCES WORK 
(Continued from page 456) 


law; survey of international law with a view to select- 
ing topics for codification. Draft declaration of the 
rights and duties of states; (a) Formulation of the 
principles recognized in the Charter of the Nurem- 
berg Trials and in the Judgment of the Tribunal. (b) 
Preparation of a draft code of offences against the 
peace and security of mankind. Desirability and pos- 
sibility of establishing a national judicial organ for 
the trial of persons charged with genocide or other 
crimes, over which jurisdiction will be conferred upon 
that organ by international conventions. Ways and 
means for making the evidence of customary interna- 
tional law more readily available. 


Co-operation with other bodies: (a) Consultation 
with organs of the United Nations and with national 
and international organizations, official and non-offi- 
cial; .(b) list of national and international organiza- 
tions, prepared by the Secretary-General, for the pur- 
pose of distributing documents. 


On April 13, the Commission began a discussion 
on the first item of its agenda relative to planning for 
the codification of international law. In the course of 
this discussion the Court found it necessary to con- 
sider interpretation of Article 18, paragraph 2, of its 
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is in session today in this chamber, going forward 
with its business in the ordinary way. But I am 
sure you will agree with me when I ask you now 
to rise and observe one minute of silence in solemn 
tribute to the memory of Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
great statesman of our time and of all times.” The 
assembled representatives of 58 countries then rose 
and remained standing in silent tribute to a founder 
of the United Nations. 


Statute, which reads as follows: ““When the Commis- 
sion considers that the codification of a particular 
topic is necessary or desirable, it shall submit its 
recommendations to the General Assembly.” 

The Commission decided, by a vote of 10 in favor 
and 3 against, that it had “competence under Articles 
19-23, without awaiting action by the General As- 
sembly on recommendations made by the Commis- 
sion under Article 18, paragraph 2.” 

The Commission considered at some length a list 
of topics for codification contained in a Survey pre- 
sented by the Secretary-General. The following 14 
topics were selected by the Commission: (1) recog- 
nition of states; (2) succession of states and govern- 
ments; (3) jurisdictional immunities of states and 
their property; (4) jurisdiction with regard to crimes 
committed outside national territory; (5) the regime 
of the high seas; (6) the regime of territorial waters; 
(7) nationality; (8) the treatment of aliens; (9) the 
right of asylum; (10) treaties; (11) diplomatic im- 
munities; (12) consular immunities; (13) state re- 
sponsibility; (14) arbitral procedure. 

Of these topics, it gave tentative priority to the 
following: treaties, arbitral procedure, and regime of 
the high seas. 
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Financing Economic Development 


Sub-Commission Reports on Ways, Means and Principles 


Principles and methods of financing the develop- 
ment of under-developed countries were studied in 
detail by the Sub-Commission on Economic Develop- 
ment which concluded its third session on April 12. 
The seven expert members of the Sub-Commission 
come from the countries needing assistance as well as 
those able to render aid. They studied the problem 
from the aspects of general principles, of domestic 
financing and of foreign financing. To their conclu- 
sions, set forth in a report, was appended a proposal 
by the Sub-Commission’s Chairman, Dr. V. K. R. V. 
Rao, of India, who advocates establishment of a new 
United Nations agency for economic development 
patterned on the structure of UNRRA. 


General Principles 


Economic development in under-developed areas, 
stated the Sub-Commission’s report, must be thought 
of as a balanced application of capital equipment 
and technology to the maximum, sound and efficient 
utilization of the resources of the countries con- 
cerned. Industrialization forms the decisive phase in 
economic development. This means the development 
of national industries, including heavy industries 
where possible. 

The financing of economic development, the Sub- 
Commission stressed, must be based on the maximum 
mobilization and utilization of domestic financial re- 
sources. These should be so utilized as to increase 
the sum total of domestic resources available for 
further development. Included under the heading of 
domestic finance are foreign exchange resources ob- 
tained by export trade. In this connection, the report 
made the point that the more developed countries 
should not place obstacles in the way of the export 
trade of the under-developed countries. 

The Sub-Commission further stressed the role of 
domestic finance because of its belief that this was 
a prerequisite for enabling a country to implement 
the social, political and economic policies which 
it considered most suitable for improving living 
standards. 

The role of foreign financing could therefore only 
be of a subordinate character. At the same time, 
nevertheless, the Sub-Commission recognized the im- 
portance of foreign capital, especially in enabling 
under-developed countries to get foreign equipment 
and techniques and in accelerating the pace of de- 
velopment. 
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Foreign capital, however, should not be intro- 
duced on conditions detrimental to the national in- 
terests or sovereignty of under-developed countries. 
Nor should it be linked with political, economic or 
military privileges for the capital exporting country. 

The role of governments of under-developed areas, 
the report said, was to see that all preliminary work 
in economic development projects was undertaken 
with a view to securing the best possible use of the 
financial resources which had been mobilized or which 
might be available. A primary responsibility in this 
respect was to husband financial resources, and to 
channel them into actual projects so as to secure 
fullest utilization for economic development. 


Domestic Aspects of Financing 


In the field of domestic financing, the Sub-Com- 
mission considered that three-fold action was re- 
quired: to increase, mobilize and appropriately 
channel domestic resources for economic develop- 
ment. The development of the national industry of 
under-developed countries, it felt, should be primari- 
ly implemented through the maximum use of their 
resources. 

In regard to the problem of increasing domestic 
financial resources for investment or re-investment, 
the Sub-Commission emphasized the need for invest- 
ment policies designed to expand in a balanced 
fashion the productive equipment and productivity 
rate of a country and at the same time promote an 
appropriate cost-relationship among different sectors 
of its economy. 

The problem of mobilizing domestic finance, said 
the report, arose from the fact that savings in un- 
der-developed countries did not always take the forms 
in which resources suitable for economic development 
were set free. Domestic savings, for instance, very 
often went into wasteful channels such as the hoard- 
ing of precious metals, bank accounts abroad, or 
real estate speculation, instead of feeding economic 
development. To see that savings were offered the 
opportunity of finding desirable outlets was primarily 
the responsibility of governments. 

The mobilization of domestic savings, added the 
report, depended to a considerable extent on the 
development of agriculture. The Sub-Commission 
accordingly recommended the introduction of meas- 
ures providing for cheap credits for small and medium 
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farm units and supplying them with equipment, 
seeds and fertilizers on conditions acceptable to 
them. Governments should take the lead in ensuring 
the introduction of such measures. 

The report sounded a note of warning in regard 
to investment for development purposes: if not kept 
under control, this might create inflationary pressure 
which involved special dangers to under-developed 
countries, it said. Fiscal measures could be taken to 
enable under-developed countries to counteract in- 
flationary trends. Such measures could also be use- 
ful in correcting excessive or harmful inequalities in 
the distribution of income and wealth and, in so do- 
ing, expand internal markets and reduce unessential 
imports. In addition, fiscal measures could increase 
the total volume of savings available for development 
and provide incentives for desirable types of devel- 
opment projects, thus helping to steer development 
along desirable lines. 

One of the major obstacles to the economic de- 
velopment of under-developed countries, the report 
further declared, was the present state of disharmony 
among the Great Powers. Thus, expenditure on 
armaments, even in under-developed countries, tended 
to take a large proportion of public revenue, so re- 
ducing the public funds available for development. 
Moreover, the burden of armaments and unsettled in- 
ternational conditions affected the ability of indus- 
trialized countries to’serve as a steady and dependable 
source of capital goods for under-developed countries. 
They also caused political factors to influence the 
volume, composition and direction of international 
trade. Consequently, under-developed countries, even 
if they could finance development projects domesti- 
cally, could not carry them out. 


Proceeds from Exports - 


In regard to proceeds from exports, the Sub- 
Commission’s report made two main points: 

First, the dependence of a number of under-devel- 
oped countries on one or two primary products for 
export, together with the wide fluctuations that occur 
in the prices of these products, gave rise to in- 
stability in the economies of these countries and 
wide fluctuations in the resources available for financ- 
ing imported equipment and skill. 

Secondly, it was not enough to have foreign ex- 
change assets and to increase them by appropriate 
policies; it was also necessary to utilize them for 
financing internal development by bringing in useful 
commodities from abroad. The ability to use these 
assets for development purposes, stated the report, 
depended to a certain extent on the effectiveness with 
which the International Monetary Fund helped the 
countries to maintain the stability of their currencies 
by meeting temporary disequilibria in their balances 
of payments. 
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It was, further, suggested in connection with the 
question of export trade, that appropriate bodies in 
the Secretariat should undertake a study of the pos- 
sibilities of inter-governmental commodity arrange- 
ments. 


Foreign Financing 


The Sub-Commission felt that the following prin- 
ciples should govern the use of foreign finance in 
under-developed countries: 

e “It should contribute to the national development 
in the direction of independence, as provided in 
the Charter of the United Nations.” 

e It should contribute to the development of in- 
ternal resources and to the development of na- 
tional agriculture and industry. 

@ It should not be introduced on conditions detri- 
mental to the national interests and sovereignty 
of under-developed countries. Nor should it be 
linked with political or economic privileges for 
capital exporting countries, such as the granting of 
military bases. 

In regard to private foreign investments, the Sub- 
Commission felt that under-developed countries were 
justified in imposing such conditions as they thought 
necessary for their economic development. There was 
a strong case, it said, for the requirement that foreign 
concerns allow nationals to participate in both the 
equity financing and management of such concerns. 
They should also be obliged to provide technical 
training and facilities to nationals of the under-devel- 
oped countries. 

At the same time, however, the Sub-Commission 
agreed, foreign investors were entitled to security of 
their investments, in accordance with the laws of 
the countries concerned. They were entitled, within 
reasonable limits, to transfer earnings from their in- 
vestments. And they were entitled to transfer proceeds 
from the liquidation of specific investments over a 
reasonable period of time, in accordance with the 
laws of the country concerned. The Sub-Commission, 
however, did not favor facilities for the transfer of 
funds being given by way of any guaranteed utiliza- 
tion of the foreign exchange resources of the areas 
effected. But, stated the report, in view of the great 
transfer risks now generally foreseen it might well 
be necessary to provide some form of guarantee of 
convertibility of income from foreign investments 
through the International Bank, or through mutual 
negotiations between the countries concerned, in ac- 
cordance with the principles of the United Nations. 

Relief for foreign investors from double taxation, 
the Sub-Commission thought, should be granted in a 
form which would not deprive under-developed 
countries of revenue from taxation on economic ac- 
tivities, property and income within their territories. 
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Proposal For United Nations Economic Development Administration 


In order to help under-developed countries to help 
themselves, Dr. V. K. R. V. Rao, of India, Chairman 
of the Sub-Commission for Economic Development, 
has proposed a new international agency, the United 
Nations Economic Development Administration 
(UNEDA). The Sub-Commission discussed the pro- 
posal but did not have time to go into the details. It 
commended the scheme to the Economic and Em- 
ployment Commission for consideration and ap- 
pended Dr. Rao’s statement to its report. 

The new agency, which Dr. Rao envisages as a 
complement to other channels of foreign financing, 
would have the following functions: 

@ To make technical assistance available to under- 
developed countries in preparing schemes for eco- 
nomic development. 

@ To co-ordinate the technical assistance for eco- 
nomic development at present available to under- 
developed countries within the United Nations and 
its specialized agencies so that different types of such 
aid might be properly integrated and so that they 
led to the planned development of the resources of 
the country concerned. 

@ To assist under-developed countries in obtaining 
materials, equipment, personnel, etc., required for the 
execution of their economic development programs. 
@ To finance, or help finance, such schemes which 
cannot be financed from a country’s own resources 
and for which loans cannot be asked for on strict 
business principles. 

@ To promote and, if necessary, undertake the direc- 
tion and financing of regional developmental projects 
extending over national frontiers and not likely to be 
undertaken by any one of the countries concerned on 
its Own initiative. - 

Finances for UNEDA, Dr. Rao suggested, would 
be obtained from contributions by Member govern- 
ments, to be made in their own currencies. The com- 
modities on which their contributions would be ex- 
pended would be subject to the approval of the govern- 
ments concerned. In addition, countries now receiving 


The Sub-Commission also hoped that private for- 
eign investors in capital-exporting countries would see 
the need for investing in under-developed countries 
as an obligation imposed on them in the interests 
of world economic development, of the promotion 
of world peace, and of the achievement of the ob- 
jectives of the United Nations. 


Inter-Governmental Finance 


The role of inter-governmental finance, the Sub- 
Commission emphasized, should be governed by the 
same principles as laid down for foreign finance gen- 
erally. “The outstanding feature of inter-govern- 
mental financing,” said the report, “has been its pre- 
occupation with political and military rather than 
economic factors. At present, all other forms of 
foreign finance are practically eclipsed by inter-gov- 
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aid under the European Recovery Plan may be asked 
to make special contributions after completion of their 
economic recovery by 1952. 

Financial assistance through this body should be 
given only to under-developed countries, a list of 
which would have to be drawn up by international 
agreement. It would be given only on the request of 
the countries concerned. In the case of non-self-gov- 
erning and trust territories, however, UNEDA might 
itself take the initiative by special arrangement with 
the administering powers concerned. 

Such assistance would be given only for projects 
which could be financed neither by the International 
Bank, nor inter-governmental finance nor by private 
foreign investments, but which were basic to economic 
development. Aid would normally take the form of 
loans, with liberal terms of repayment and nominal 
interest rates. Further, assistance would normally 
be made conditional upon the receiving country pro- 
viding a share of the cost of the projects. 

Economic development schemes requiring the help 
of the agency would have to result in raising the 
productivity of under-developed areas and the living 
standards of their peoples. UNEDA, moreover, would 
be expected to work in a business-like way, and its 
establishment “does not involve the establishment of 
a new international bureaucracy interfering in the 
internal administration or life of under-developed 
countries.” The assistance to be given would be car- 
ried out largely through the specialized agencies, in 
the closest possible co-operation with the governments 
of the countries concerned. 

Speaking realistically, Dr. Rao made the point that, 
for the time being, the bulk of the finances required 
would have to come from the United States, but, he 
contended, the amount involved would be much less 
than that now spent by the United” States on the 
European Recovery Plan. UNEDA, he argued, would 
have the further advantage of being global in charac- 
ter, of fulfilling the objectives of President Truman’s 
recently stated objective, and of functioning within the 
framework of the United Nations. 


ernmental financing, more especially the loans and 
grants of one government. These continue on a 
scale exceeding all peacetime precedents. The under- 
developed countries as a whole shared only to a very 
limited extent in these credits, and that in general 
not for purposes of economic development.” 


Financing through International Agencies 


A new factor in the post-war period, the report 
noted, is the financing of economic development 
through international agencies. Since the termination 
of UNRRA, the sole remaining agency is the In- 
ternational Bank, “but its operations so far have 
been on a small scale, and its development loans, 
just begun within the past year, are also very small 
in the aggregate.” On a realistic assessment, it could 

(Continued on page 465) 
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Role of Non-Governmental Organizations 


New Proposals for Improving World Information 


World opinion on the United Nations was sur- 
veyed by over 200 representatives of non-govern- 
mental organizations who met at Lake Success from 
April 4 to April 8. Numerous practical measures 
to make the work of the United Nations and the 
specialized agencies better known were considered. 
Eighty-four organizations operating in most countries 
of the world were represented. 

The Conference, the third of its kind, was held 
under the auspices of the United Nations Depart- 
ment of Public Information in co-operation with the 
Information Departments of FAO, IRO, the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund, the International Bank, ILO, 
UNESCO and WHO. 

There were three factors, the Conference believed, 
which contributed to misunderstanding about the 
United Nations. 

@ First, there was confusion arising from the multi- 
plicity of National Commissions of United Nations 
Specialized Agencies. The relationship between the 
United Nations and the specialized agencies, it was 
felt, should be reflected in the pattern of the Com- 
missions. 

@ Secondly, scepticism expressed in some quarters 
about the potential power of the United Nations was 
largely due to the lack of knowledge of that organiza- 
tion and to a basic misunderstanding of its nature, 
purposes and limitations. 


@ Thirdly, the desire in certain quarters to turn the 
United Nations immediately into a form of world gov- 
ernment created confusion because it under-estimated 
the importance of the United Nations as an instru- 
ment for peace and the sum of its achievements 
to date. 

Accordingly, the Conference recommended various 
ways of spreading information about the United Na- 
tions and the specialized agencies—including the use 
of non-governmental organizations, for these, in ad- 
dition to their other functions, serve as channels of 
information. 


Educational Measures 


Thus, considerable attention was given to the role 
of education for this purpose. Every non-govern- 
mental organization, for instance, was urged to co- 
operate with the United Nations and UNESCO in 
making teaching about the principles and activities 
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of the United Nations and the specialized agencies 
a substantial and important part of its program. Sev- 
eral suggestions were made in this connection. 

Teachers of children, youths and adults were recom- 
mended to keep in mind the possibilities of teaching 
about the United Nations and the specialized agencies 
by approaching the problem indirectly through many 
subjects and interests. 

More pamphlets dealing with social welfare topics, 
the Conference agreed, should be prepared by the De- 
partment of Public Information to bring home to the 
largest possible number of readers the close connec- 
tion between the United Nations and the interests 
and welfare of ordinary people in the community; the 
language of the Department’s publications, including 
the United Nations Bulletin, should be more vivid 
and simple and more suited to the average reader. 

Also recommended was the establishment, by the 
Department of Public Information and UNESCO, of 
an international pool of teachers and lecturers. A 
special committee of nine should be set up, the Con- 
ference urged, to study the problems involved and 
to plan ways and means of facilitating the international 
exchange of speakers. Full use, too, should be made 
by the Department of various volunteer organizations. 
In addition, funds should be made available to the 
Department to prepare and organize a series of 
travelling exhibitions to be sent to Member nations, 
thus bringing the story of the work of the United 
Nations and the specialized agencies directly to the 
attention of a very large number of people. 

Since many activities of non-governmental organiza- 
tions are limited by lack of materials, the Con- 
ference wanted more money made available to the 
United Nations Department of Public Information 
for providing such materials. Further, non-govern- 
mental organizations were themselves urged to provide 
materials on teaching about the United Nations and 
the specialized agencies suited to their own countries. 

To cater for the needs of people with little school- 
ing, it was recommended that these organizations, and 
UNESCO and the United Nations Department of Pub- 
lic Information, should constantly try out new methods 
and media of presentation and publicize the results 
of their work as far as possible in native languages for 
the benefit of all. They should, further, develop spe- 
cial techniques to reach, through accredited educa- 
tional channels, the inhabitants of Trust Territories 
and Non-Self-Governing Territories. 
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In addition, it was recommended, the suitability of 
various publications for persons of different educa- 
tional attainments should be indicated in the bibliogra- 
phy of the Department of Public Information. 

These, however, were not the only steps considered 
in regard to the role of education in removing areas 
of misunderstanding about the work of the United 
Nations. Attention was given as well to the value of 
scholarships and student exchange schemes for this 
purpose. UNESCO was accordingly urged to main- 
tain constant liaison with, and assist in co-ordinating 
activities of, all the various bodies which sponsor 
student exchange and educational holiday schemes. 
In this connection, it was agreed that international 
non-governmental organizations should make relevant 
information available to one another. 

Further, those responsible for the exchange of per- 
sons were called on to press for the exchange of 
skilled workers and expert instructors in vocational 
training. The Conference also recommended that na- 
tional non-governmental bodies should draw the atten- 
tion of their junior staff to United Nations interneships 
available to them. 


Role of Radio 


Radio was yet another means of spreading infor- 
mation which the Conference discussed. Recognizing 
the strategic importance and effectiveness of this 
medium of communication, it recommended non-gov- 
ernmental organizations to make full use of United 
Nations radio programs and to encourage networks 
and local stations to carry these programs. They 
were asked, too, to try and initiate local and national 
programs on the United Nations, which would give 
objective consideration to international problems on 
popular “human interest” levels. 


Human Rights 


Furthering the observance of fundamental human 
rights was another subject to which the Conference 
devoted considerable discussion. 

The moral reconstruction of goodwill among the 
peoples of the world, the Conference considered, was 
of primary importance and it should be carried out 
along with material reconstruction. It therefore agreed 
that UNESCO should take special care to see that 
the principles of objectivity, truth and freedom of ex- 
pression and research were observed in the education 
of children, youths and adults. Special emphasis should 
be placed on eliminating indoctrination in hatred based 
on any kind of ideological intolerance, whether politi- 
cal, racial or religious. International non-govern- 
mental organizations, in their turn, were called on 
to pledge themselves to unswerving adherence to these 
principles in all their activities. 
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Conference of NGO’s with 
Consultative Status 


In addition to the conference of non-governmental 
organizations sponsored by the Department of Public 
Information, a conference of those having consultative 
status with the United Nations was held at Lake Suc- 
cess on April 6 and 9. Called by the Interim Com- 
mittee of Non-Governmental Organizations with Con- 
sultative Status, this conference considered several 
reports, mostly of an interim nature. 

One of these was a report of the Committee on the 
Legal Status of International N.G.O.’s. Another dealt 
with the progress being made with a basic study of 
consultative relationships. The consultative relation- 
ships between N.G.O.’s and the specialized agencies 
were also discussed. So was a series of reports on con- 
sultative relationships in so far as they operate in 
connection with the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights and the Convention on Genocide. 

The conference further reviewed the results of the 
recent session of the Economic and Social Council, 
with special reference to matters concerning N.G.O.’s. 
The representatives were also informed of the results 
of the N.G.O. conference on United Nations informa- 
tion programs. 





The Conference also affirmed its deep conviction 
that all non-governmental organizations would play 
their full part in making the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights widely known throughout the 
world, and in securing the strong support of public 
opinion for its provisions. In addition, it warmly 
supported the UNESCO recommendation to observe 
December 10 as Human Rights Day to commemo- 
rate the anniversary of the day on which the General 
Assembly last year adopted the Declaration. The 
organizations were urged to arrange special celebra- 
tions for the purpose, such as public meetings, dem- 
onstrations, religious services and broadcasts, 


They were also called upon to inform’ public opin- 
ion in the various countries about the Convention on 
Genocide. 


There were other specific activities of the United 
Nations and the specialized agencies, too, for which 
strong support was urged. These concerned FAO, 
UNAC and UNICEF, the United Nations Scientific 
Conference on the Conservation and Utilization of 
Resources (UNSCCUR), which will be held next 
August. The celebration of United Nations Day was 
also discussed. 


Several recommendations were made in regard to 
backing up the policies and projects of FAO. Among 
these was one urging FAO and UNESCO to develop, 
as soon as possible, a means of common contact with 
non-governmental organizations to make it easier for 
voluntary bodies to co-operate in implementing the 
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results ot the UNESCO-FAO discussions on “Food 
and People.” 

At the same time, all national non-governmental 
bodies affiliated with international organizations were 
urged to press the governments in their respective 
countries to give adequate support to the work of 
FAO, and also, in appropriate manner, to under- 
take practical projects in support of the purposes of 
FAO. The attention of such national bodies was fur- 
ther drawn to the need for participating in FAO 
projects for the best nutritional use of available food 
resources; emphasis in this matter was placed on the 
feeding of children. 


UNAC — UNICEF 

In regard to UNAC and UNICEF, the Conference 
made a two-fold appeal to national affiliates of non- 
governmental bodies: They should give full support 
to these two organizations; and they should induce 
their governments to give practical support to the 
purposes of UNICEF and the national efforts to 
raise funds for it. UNICEF, it was recommended, 
should invite a special committee of non-govern- 
mental organizations, with special competence in this 
field, to act as a non-governmental advisory commit- 
tee on publicizing the appeal. 


UNSCCUR 

The decision to summon a United Nations Scien- 
tific Conference on the Conservation and Utilization 
of Resources was welcomed because it emphasized 
the “fundamental unity of human need.” The repre- 
sentatives expressed the conviction that all non-gov- 
ernmental bodies would take all practical steps to 
support the purpose of this conference by making 
its aims widely known. 


United Nations Day 

October 24 was established as United Nations Day, 
on the initiative of the first conference of non-gov- 
ernmental organizations. At this conference, the hope 
was expressed that United Nations Day would come 
to be recognized as an international public holiday, 
and member organizations were urged to work to- 
wards this end. It was agreed, too, that the emphasis 
be laid this year on the positive achievements of the 
United Nations. 


Organizational Issues 


Finally, the Conference examined measures for 
more effective use of non-governmental organizations 
to further co-operative efforts in the interests of th 
United Nations and its agencies. 

It urged, for instance, that these bodies be repre- 
sented on the United Nations Advisory Committee 
of Information Experts. It suggested that the National 
Commissions for FAO and other agencies should in- 
clude as many representatives as possible of the in- 
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terested non-governmental organizations. And it 
recommended that a 5-member committee be ap- 
pointed to study the problem of national, local and 
community information and interest in the United 
Nations and the specialized agencies. 

Also discussed was a suggestion to form, at the 
international level, a co-operative group of all non- 
governmental organizations for ;working with the 
United Nations. Any plan of this kind, it was felt, 
should be evolved in such a way that all non-govern- 
mental organizations concerned would be able to re- 
tain their individual independence and autonomy. 
This question, it was agreed, should be referred for 
consideration to the Interim Committee of Organi- 
zations with Consultative Status. 

At the conclusion of the Conference, the represen- 
tatives were thanked by the Assistant Secretary-Gen- 
eral for Public Information, Benjamin Cohen, for 
their important suggestions and recommendations in 
the common cause of promoting the United Nations. 
Dr. Herbert V. Evatt, President of the General As- 
sembly, assured the non-governmental organizations 
that he was “one hundred per cent” with them in 
their work. One could not have a world organization 
without difficulties, he said, but “if we keep our eyes 
on the ball” the United Nations was bound to suc- 
ceed because it had the support of public opinion. 


FINANCING ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 
(Continued from page 462) 


not be assumed that the Bank could, in the fore- 
seeable future, make a significant contribution to the 
massive investments required for economic develop- 
ment involved over a long period. The Sub-Commis- 
sion also felt that even if the finance available through 
the Bank could be increased beyond present expecta- 
tions, the terms on which it would be available under 
the Bank’s established policy limited the effectiveness 
of such financing for under-developed countries. It 
was desirable therefore that substantial additional for- 
eign financing under United Nations auspices should 
be available. In this connection, the Sub-Commission 
took note of a statement presented by the Chairman, 
Dr. V. K. R. V. Rao, in which he advocated the estab- 
lishment of a new international agency to be known 
as the United Nations Economic Development Ad- 
ministration (UNEDA). 

The Sub-Commission did not have the time to con- 
sider in detail this suggestion (see page 462), but it 
agreed that there was a need to fill the gap which now 
existed in the international field for aiding development 
projects in under-developed ares. Dr. Rao’s pro- 
posals, appended in an annex to the report, were 
accordingly commended to the attention of the Eco- 
nomic and Employment Commission. 
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United Nations Digest 


dates-meetings-decisions-documents 


General Assembly 


189TH PLENARY MEETING—APRIL 12. 
Agenda of third regular session, re- 
port of General Ctte (A/829): rec- 
ommendation 1, that item concerning 
creation of ad hoc cttee on methods 
and procedures of G.A. be allocated 
to ad hoc Political Cttee approved; 
recommendation 2, that proposals 
for adoption of Russian and Chinese 
as working languages of G.A. be 
allocated to Fifth Cttee for report 
on both budgetary and procedural 
aspects approved; discussion begun 
on recommendation 3 concerning 
question of observance of human 
rights and fundamental freedoms in 
Bulgaria and Hungary, item pro- 
posed by Bolivia and Australia. 


190TH PLENARY MEETING—APRIL 12. 


Agenda of third regular session: rec- 
ommendation 3 of General Cttee 
approved by vote of 30-7, with 20 
absts.; recommendation 4, that item 
regarding “question of Indonesia” be 
included in agenda and be allocated 
to First Cttee and later if advisable 
to Ad Hoc Political Cttee approved 
by roll-call, vote of 41-3, with 12 
absts., after rejection of Norwegian 
proposal to postpone action for time 
being by roll-call vote of 10-40, with 
6 absts. 


191sT PLENARY MEETING—APRIL 13. 


Agenda of third regular session: rec- 
ommendation 5 of General Cttee 
regarding item “Application of Israel 
for admission to Membership in 
U.N.” approved by roll-call vote of 
46-7, with 3 absts.; Pakistan proposal 
that item be referred to First Cttee 
adopted by roll-call vote of 31-18, 
with 7 absts. 


192ND PLENARY MEETING—APRIL 13. 
Agenda of third regular session: rec- 
ommendation 6 of General Cttee, 
that letter from President of Security 
Council to President of G. A. re- 
garding application of Ceylon for 
admission to Membership of U.N. 
be transmitted to G.A. approved; 
recommendation 7, that Fifth Cttee 
be requested to report on question of 
filling vacancy in membership of 
Cttee on Contributions approved. 

Problem of voting in Security Coun- 
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cil, report of ad hoc Political Cttee 
(A/792), draft resol. proposed by 
U.S.S.R. (A/793): consideration 
begun. 


193RD AND 194TH PLENARY MEET- 


INGS—APRIL 14. 

Problem of voting in Security Coun- 
cil: discussion continued. 

195TH MEETING—APRIL 14. 

Problem of voting in Security Coun- 
cil: discussion concluded; draft resol. 
recommended by ad hoc Political 
Cttee adopted by vote of 43-6, with 
2 absts.; U.S.S.R. draft resol. 
(4/793) rejected in paragraph-by- 
paragraph vote and as whole by roll- 
call vote of 6-40, with 5 absts. 


General Committee 


58TH MEETING—APRIL 6. 


Consideration of requests for inclu- 
sion of additional items in agenda of 
third regular session: consideration 
begun of 2 items proposed by Bo- 
livia (A/820) and Australia (A/ 
821) concerning study of legal pro- 
ceedings against Cardinal Mind- 
szenty of Bulgaria and Hungary, 
observance of fundamental human 
rights in Bulgaria and Hungary, re- 
spectively; title to cover both items 
suggested by U.S. 


S9TH MEETING—APRIL 7 


Inclusion of additional items: text 
proposed by President approved by 
vote of 11-2, with 1 abst.; decision to 
allocate item to ad hoc Political 
Cttee. 


60TH MEETING—APRIL 9. 


Inclusion of additional items: ques- 
tion of Indonesia (A/826, 827,) 
recommended and allocated to First 
Cttee with reservation that it could 
later be allocated to ad hoc Cttee by 
vote of 11-1, with 2 absts.; applica-- 
tion of Israel for admission to Mem- 
bership in U.N. (A/818) recom- 
mended for discussion in plenary 
meeting of G.A. by vote of 9-3, with 
2 absts.; application of Ceylon for 
admission to Membership in U.N. 
(A/823) recommended for inclusion 
in agenda after rejection of U.S.S.R. 
proposal not to include item by vote 
of 2-12; decision to recommend that 
G.A. request Fifth Cttee to report on 
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item concerning appointments to 
fill vacancies of subsidiary bodies of 
G.A. (A/BUR/114). 


First Committee 


238TH MEETING—aAPRIL 6. 
Question of disposal of former 
Italian colonies, item proposed by 
U.S., France, U.K., and U.S.S.R.: 
U.S. draft resol. (A/C.1/431) invit- 
ing rep. of Italy to sit without vote 
during discussion adopted without 
objection. 


239TH MEETING—APRIL 7. 
Former Italian colonies: discussion 
continued. 


240TH MEETING—APRIL 9. 

Former Italian colonies: U.S. sug- 
gestions (A/C.1/433) submitted; re- 
vised U.K. draft resol. (A/C.1/ 
432/Rev.1) for appointment of sub- 
cttee to consider requests of reps. of 
political parties or organizations 
in territories concerned discussed; 
French amendment (A/C.1/434) to 
U.K. draft resol. introduced. 


241sT MEETING—APRIL 11. 
Former Italian colonies: discussion 
continued. 


242ND MEETING—APRIL 11}. 
Former Italian colonies: U.K. draft 
resol. as amended by France and 
Egypt (A/C.1/435) adopted by 
vote of 51-0, with 2 absts.; agree- 
ment that sub-cttee be composed of 
reps. of Brazil, Egypt, France, Haiti, 
India, Norway, New Zealand, Po- 
land, U.S.S.R., U.K., and U.S. 


243RD AND 244TH MEETINGS— 
APRIL 18. 

Former Italian colonies: discussion 
continued. 


245TH MEETING—APRIL 19. 

Former Italian colonies: discussion 
continued; Uruguayan draft resol. 
A/C.1/438) that sub-cttee of eleven 
members be appointed to prepare 
draft resol. dealing with this question 
submitted. 


Ad Hoc Political Committee 
29TH MEETING—APRIL 6. 

“lection of officers: Vladimir Houdek 
(Czechoslovakia) elected Vice- 


Chairman, and Homero Viteri-La- 
fronte (Ecuador) Rapporteur. 
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Study of methods for promotion of 
international co-operation, report of 
interim Cttee of G.A. (A/605): US. 
proposal to refer Annex II to In- 
terim Cttee for further consideration 
adopted by vote of 37-1, with 3 
absts.; general debate on Annex IV 
continued. 


30TH MEETING—APRIL 7. 

Promotion of international co-opera- 
tion: general debate on Annex IV 
concluded; draft resol. contained in 
Annex IV adopted by vote of 41-6, 
with 3 absts. 

United Nations guard, item proposed 
by Secty-Gen. (A/656): statement 
by rep. of Secty-Gen. 


21sT MEETING—APRIL 11. 


United Nations guard: Philippines 
draft resol. (A/AC.24/42) and re- 
lated Dominican (A/AC.24/43) and 
Ecuadorian (A/AC.24/44) amend- 
ments submitted. 


32ND MEETING—APRIL 11. 


United Nations guard: general de- 
bate concluded; revised Dominican 
draft resol. (A/AC.24/43/Rev.1) 
submitted; Ecuadorian amendment 
withdrawn; Philippines draft resol. as 
amended (A/AC.24/45) adopted by 
vote of 41-6, with 3 absts. 


33RD MEETING—APRIL 18. 


Creation of ad hoc cttee to consider 
methods and procedures to enable 
G.A. to discharge functions more 
effectively and expeditiously (A/743, 
A/825, A/AC.24/47): discussion 
opened and concluded; draft resol. 
submitted by Denmark, Norway, and 
Sweden (A/AC.24/49) adopted by 
vote of 43-0, with 6 absts. 


34TH MEETING—APRIL 19. 

Having regard to provisions of Char- 
ter and of peace treaties, question of 
observance in Bulgaria and Hungary 
of human rights and fundamental 
freedoms, including question of reli- 
gious and civil liberties, with special 
reference to recent trials of church 
leaders (A/820, 821): discussion 
opened; Australian draft resol. (A/ 
AC.24/50) inviting reps of Bulgaria 
and Hungary to participate without 
vote in discussion adopted by vote 
of 17-1, with 31 absts. 


35TH MEETING—APRIL 19. 


Question of observance of human 
rights: discussion continued. 


Third Committee 


181sT MEETING—apPRIL 6. 
Order of business: agreement on 
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Chairman's proposal on order of 
items (A/C.3/411) as amended 
orally by New Zealand to insert item 
4 between items 1 and 2. 
Freedom of Information, report of 
ECOSOC (A/625): U.S.S.R. draft 
resol., (A/C.3/389) rejected by 
vote of 7-34, with 8 absts.; U.K. 
proposal to abstain from general dis- 
cussion and proceed to examination 
of first draft Convention, article by 
article, adopted by vote of 36-7, with 
3 absts. 


182ND MEETING—APRIL 7. 

Freedom of information: Article 1 
and relating amendments (A/C.3/ 
412, 414, 416) discussed. 

183RD MEETING—APRIL 9. 


Freedom of Information: New Zea- 
land oral proposal to set up perma- 
nent drafting sub-cttee rejected by 
vote of 6-31, with 8 absts.; considera- 
tion of article 1 continued. 

184TH MEETING—APRIL 11. 
Freedom of information: considera- 
tion of article 1 and relating amend- 
ments continued. 


185th MEETING—aPRIL 11. 


Freedom of information: paragraphs 
1 and 2 of article 1, as amended, 
adopted by respective votes of 39-0, 
with 8 absts., and 31-8, with 7 absts. 


186TH MEETING—APRIL 13. 


Freedom of information: Discussion 
of par. 3 of Article I continued. 


187TH MEETING—APRIL 13. 


Freedom of Information: original 
text of paragraph 3 of article 1 
adopted by vote of 34-6, with 4 
absts.; article 1 as whole as amended 
adopted by vote of 31-7, with 6 
absts.; Netherlands proposal (A/ 
C.3/449) regarding procedural 
measures to apply during discussion 
of this item adopted by vote of 
26-6, with 6 absts. 


188TH MEETING—APRIL 14. 


Election of Vice-Chairman: H. S. 
Ingebretsen (Norway) elected Vice- 
Chairman in place of Mrs. Bodil 
Begtrup (Denmark), recalled by her 
Government. 

Freedom of Information: article 2 
and relating amendments discussed. 
189TH MEETING—APRIL 14. 
Freedom of Information: Article 2 
with one amendment to English text 
adopted by vote of 34-4, with 5 
absts.; article 3 and relating amend- 
ments discussed; agreement to extend 
deadline for submission of amend- 
ments to third draft convention until 
April 18. 








190TH MEETING—APRIL 18. 
Freedom of Information: article 3 
as amended adopted by vote of 
32-6, with 5 absts. 

191sT MEETING—aPRiL 18. 
Freedom of information: first part of 
article 4, as amended adopted by 
vote of 28-8, with 12 absts. 


192ND MEETING—APRIL 19. 
Freedom of Information: article 4 as 
whole as amended adopted by vote 
cf 31-8, with 9 absts. 

i93RD MEETING—APRIL 19. 
Freedom of Information: decision to 
adopt article 5 as amended by vote 
of 30-1, with 5 absts.; article 6 as 
amended by vote of 38-6, with 1 
abst.; article 7 as amended by vote 
of 24-10, with 11 absts.; additional 
paragraph submitted by Australia to 
define term “news dispatches” by 
vote of 22-0, with 14 absts. 


Law Commission 

APRIL 12. 

First session: opened; officers elected; 
agenda adopted; decision to retain 
consideration of 8 topics for codifica- 
tion of international law; Secretariat 
Survey of International Law dis- 
cussed (A/CN.4/1/Rev.1). 


Security Council 


423RD MEETING—APRIL 8. 

Report of Cttee on Admission of 
New Members concerning applica- 
tion of Republic of Korea for Mem- 
bership in U.N. (S/1281): Chinese 
draft resol. (S/1305) recommending 
Republic of Korea for admission 
voted on 9-2, with no absts., but re- 
jected because of negative vote of 
permanent member (U.S.S.R.). 
Nepal’s application for admission to 
Membership of U.N. (8/1266 and 
add. 1): referred to Cttee on Admis- 
sion of New Members. 
Liechtenstein’s request to become 
party to Statute of International 
Court of Justice (§/1298 and Corr. 
1): President’s proposal that request 
be referred to Cttee of Experts 
adopted by vote of 9-0, with 2 absts. 


Economic and Social 


Council 

Commission on Human Rights 
APRIL 11. 

Special meeting: held to elect mem- 
bers of Sub-Commission on Freedom 
of Information and of Press. 


Sub-Commission on Employment 
and Economic Stability 

APRIL I1. 

Third — session: 


opened; officers 
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elected; agenda adopted; problem of 


full employment discussed. PICTURE CREDITS 


Page Page 
Cover European 428 
411 UN-21458, 21460, 21459 431 
UN-21455, 21454, 21453 437 
UN-21473, 21474, 21475 434 


Sub-Commission on Economic 


Development Acme 


UN-21350 
UN-21547 
UN-21382 
UN-21434, 21049, 5177 
UN- 9999, 21523, 21393 
UN-3032 
European 


APRIL 11. 413 
Third session: adjourned; report to 415 
Economic and Employment Commis- 423 Acme 440 
sion approved. 424 British Information Services 441 

425 British Information Services 453 


APRIL I]. — , 426 European, British Informa- 456 
Fourth session (in Geneva): opened; tion Services 459 


various decisions taken. 


International Court of 
Justice 


APRIL 9. 

Corfu Channel case: judgment that 
Albania responsible for damage and 
loss of life given by vote of 11-5; 
further consideration of assessment 
of amount of compensation reserved 
by vote of 10-6. 

Violation of Albanian Sovereignty: 
judgment given by vote of 14-2 that 
Albanian sovereignty not violated by 
U.K. on Oct. 22, 1946; judgment by 
vote of 16-0 that such sovereignty 


was violated on Nov. 12 and 13, 
1946. 


ITO 


APRIL 11. 

Contracting Parties on Tariffs and 
Trade: 

Third Session (at Annecy, France): 
opened; agenda adopted; decisions 
on technical matters involving signa- 
ture of earlier protocols; problems 
arising from operations of General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
discussed. 


UNITED NATIONS — A LEGAL PERSONALITY 


(Continued from page 439) 


The bond between the organization 
and its employees could not, he said, 
have the effect of expatriating the 
employee or of substituting allegiance 
to the organization for allegiance to 
his state. He believed that the organ- 
ization in bringing claims for dam- 
age caused to itself would have all 
the power that it would require from 
a practical point of view. If the 
United Nations desired to go further 
and to espouse claims on behalf of 
employees, he suggested that a con- 
vention should be drawn up for that 
purpose. 

Judge Badawi Pasha took issue 
with the majority concerning the 
existence of an obligation of protec- 
tion in favor of the United Nations. 
He believed that although the Court 
had admitted such an obligation as 
a postulate, there was nothing to 
justify such an admission. He agreed 
with the majority that the organiza- 
tion could claim for damage suf- 
fered by itself, and that it might 
include the damage suffered by the 
victim insofar as it was provided in 
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a contract of service that the organi- 
zation should grant reparation to its 
agents. 

Judge Krylov in his dissenting 
opinion associated himself with the 
desire unanimously expressed by the 
General Assembly in its Resolution 
of December 3, 1948, to ensure to 
agents the fullest measure of pro- 
tection. But he believed that this aim 
should be attained by the elaboration 
and conclusion of a general conven- 
tion. He could not agree that the 
right of the organization to afford 
international protection to its agents 
already existed under international 
lew. 


Conclusion 


It was indeed gratifying to me 
that on the main issues of the per- 
sonality of the United Nations and 
of the capacity to claim reparation 
for damage suffered by the organi- 
zation there was complete unanimity 
among the fifteen members of the 
International Court of Justice. It is 


UN-21522, State Department 


WHO 


APRIL 13. 

Membership: Honduras deposits in- 
strument of ratification, bringing 
total of members to 61. 


FAO 


APRIL 13. 

Committee on Rice (in New Or- 
jeans, Louisiana): fourth meeting 
adjourned; decision to recommend 
continuation of allocations of world 
rice supply. 


also gratifying to note that on the 
points concerning which members of 
the Court disagreed the issues were 
clearly drawn along juridical and not 
political lines. The minority of four 
judges consisted of Judge Krylov, 
a national of the Soviet Union, Judge 
Hackworth, a national of the United 
States, Judge Badawi Pasha of Egyp- 
tion nationality, and Judge Winiarski 
of Polish nationality. 

The present opinion of the Inter- 
national Court represents an impor- 
tant step forward for the develop- 
ment of international law and inter- 
national organization. The Court has 
in the most admirable manner 
pointed the way by which the rules 
of international law may be adopted 
to meet new situations arising out of 
the growth of new instrumentalities 
for the conduct of international af- 
fairs. The principles set forth in the 
opinion show a keen appreciation by 
the Court of developments in inter- 
national law in recent years and lay 
a firm foundation for future de- 
velopment. 


U. N. B—May 1, 1949 
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The information contained in the Calendar is based on the latest available 

data. It is advisable to confirm possible changes in dates and locations 

by checking with the Planning Section, Conference Division (Fieldstone 
7-1100, Extension 8187) or with the organizations concerned. 


Section 1—United Nations 


In Session 


1946 
Continuous—Security Council 
INTERIM HQ. 
Mar. 25 Military Staff Committee 
INTERIM HQ. 
June 14 Atomic Energy Commission 
INTERIM HQ. 
Dec. 14 Headquarters Advisory Com- 
MEER cdot stesspcheecatecs tent INTERIM HQ. 
1947 
Mar. 24 Commission for Conventional 
PN eo esicccticiana: INTERIM HQ. 
Nov. 21 United Nations Special Com- 
mittee on the Balkans NoW IN ATHENS 
1948 
June 14 ad hoc Committee of the 
United Nations Special Committee 
ti Ti TRON ORE no oc ccccgn ace SALONIKA 
June 15 United Nations Commission 
for India and Pakistan 
NOW IN NEW DELHI 
1949 
Jan. 17 United Nations Palestine Con- 
ciliation Commission 
NOW IN LAUSANNE 
Jan. 29 United Nations Commission for 
Indonesia (formerly Security Coun- 
cil’s Committee of Good Offices on 
the Indonesian Question) 
IN INDONESIA 
Jan. 31 Interim Committee of the Gen- 
eral Assembly ................ INTERIM HQ. 
Feb. 2 United Nations Commission on 
NNN ech 502 2s We cada cnc sithnaraaght imei SEOUL 
Mar. 24 Advisory Committee on Ad- 
ministrative and Budgetary Questions 
INTERIM HQ. 
Apr. 5 General Assembly—second part 
of third session ............ INTERIM HQ. 
April 12 International Law Commission 
—first session ................ INTERIM HQ. 
Apr. 25 Statistical Commission—fourth 
IN onal carrictkatersaseraeiel GENEVA 
Apr. 27 Investments Committee 
INTERIM HQ. 


Forthcoming 
May 2 Social Commission—fourth ses- 
We LS celebs INTERIM HQ. 
May 2 Inland Transport Committee— 
Subcommittee on Road Transport 
* (ECE) 
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May 6 Economic and Employment 
Commission—Committee on Trustee- 
ship Questionnaires ........ INTERIM HQ. 

May 6 Coal Committee — Working 
Party on Coal Allocations (ECE) 

GENEVA 

May 7 Coal Committee — Working 
Party of Utilization of Solid Fuel 
Resources (ECE) 

May 9 Economic and Employment 
Commission—fourth session 


INTERIM HQ. 

May 9 Commission on Human Rights 
—fifth session ....,........... INTERIM HQ. 
May 9 Economic Commission for Eur- 
ope—fourth session .........:......GENEVA 
May 16 Commission on Narcotic Drugs 
—fourth session ............ INTERIM HQ. 
May 18 Administrative Committee on 
Coordination— ............ INTERIM HQ. 


May 19 Housing Subcommittee—Ad- 
visory Group on Building Documen- 


CAEIOR, CE ao victsnnsinaenciacas GENEVA 
May 23 Committee on the Develop- 
ment of Trade—(ECE) ........ GENEVA 


May 27 Coal Committee—Allocations 
Subcommittee—(ECE) _........ GENEVA 
May 29 Economic Commission for 
Latin America—second session 
HAVANA 
May 30 Coal Committee—Subcommit- 
tee on Economic and _ Technical 
Problems—(ECE) ................... GENEVA 
May 31 Coal Committee—Production 
Working Party—(ECE) ........ GENEVA 
May 31 Subcommission on Freedom 
of Information and of the Press— 
third session ................ INTERIM HQ. 
June 1—(tentative) Advisory Commit- 
mittee on Administrative and Budget- 


ary Questions ............... INTERIM HQ. 
June 1 Coal Committee—(ECE) 
GENEVA 


June 6 ad hoc Committee on Procedure 
to be followed in Connection with 
Draft Convention on Declaration of 
Death of Missing Persons ..GENEVA 

June 7—(tentative) Committee on In- 
dustry and Materials—(ECE) 

—GENEVA 

June 8—(tentative) Inland Transport 
Committee — Working party on 
Transport of Perishable Foodstuffs 

‘. (ECE) 


June 13 Subcommission on Prevention 
of Discrimination and Protection of 
Minorities—second session 


INTERIM HQ. 

June 13 Inland Transport Committee 
seems RESIN « cinnihipedd acxeveceoacearan’ GENEVA 
June 13 Permanent Central Opium 
Board—S53rd session ............ GENEVA 
June 20 Narcotic Drugs Supervisory 
Body—32nd session ................ GENEVA 


June 20 Inland Transport Committee 
—Group of Experts for the Study 
of a Uniform System of Accountancy 
for Railways—(ECE) ............ GENEVA 

June 23—(tentative) Interim Coordin- 
ating Committee on International 
Commodity Arrangements ...... PARIS 

June 27 Conferences of International 
Non-Governmental Organizations 


GENEVA 
June 29 Economic and Social Council 
—Agenda Committee ............ GENEVA 


June—(tentative) International Chil- 
dren’s Emergency Fund—Executive 
POS «vis casprdeecatacoan UNDETERMINED 

June—Trusteeship Council—fifth ses- 
SIDE dass dkceicacin sceneries INTERIM HQ. 

July 5 Economic and Social Council 
—ninth session ................cc00 GENEVA 

July 5 Inland Transport Committee— 
Working Party on Highways—(ECE) 

GENEVA 

Aug. 8 Committee on Contributions 

INTERIM HQ. 

Aug. 17 United Nations Scientific Con- 
ference on the Conservation and 
Utilization of Resources INTERIM HQ. 

Aug. 23 United Nations Road and 
Motor Transport Conference GENEVA 

Aug. 25 Special Committee on Informa- 
tion Transmitted under Art. 73 (e) 
of the Charter ............... INTERIM HQ. 

Sept. 12 Subcommission on Statistical 
Sampling—third session ........ GENEVA 

Sept. 20 General Assembly—fourth ses- 
BUI son. desis saceed Ae deve) INTERIM HQ. 

Sept. 26 Permanent Central Opium 
Board—S4th session ................ GENEVA 

Sept.—Advisory Committee on Admin- 
istrative and Budgetary Questions 

: INTERIM HQ. 

Oct. 5 Narcotic Drugs Supervisory 
Body—33rd session ................ GENEVA 

Oct.—Administrative 
Coordination ................ INTERIM HQ. 

Oct. 10—(tentative) Economic Com- 
mission for Asia and the Far East— 


DU GOORIN nn scosne een SINAPORE 
Nov. 14 Permanent Central Opium 
Board—S5S5th session ............ GENEVA 


Nov. 21—(tentative) Narcotic Drugs 
Supervisory Body—-34th session 
GENEVA 
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Nov.—Visiting Mission to West Africa 
CAMEROONS AND TOGOLAND 
Nov.—(tentative) Economic Commis- 
sion for Latin America—third session 
UNDETERMINED 

Nov. or Dec.—Social Commission— 
fifth session INTERIM HQ. 


Section Ii—Specialized 
Agencies 


ILO 


Apr. 25 Fourth Regional Conference 
of American States Members 
MONTEVIDEO 
May 9 Preliminary Meeting of Statis- 
tical Experts to Consider Agenda 
of Seventh International Conference 
vf Labor Statisticians GENEVA 
May 18 Inland Transport Committee— 
third session BRUSSELS 
May 27 Governing Body—Meetings of 
the Committees GENEVA 
June 3 Governing Body—109th session 
GENEVA 
June 6 Meetings of the Groups of the 
Conference . Se vsseeesAGENEVA 
June 8 International Labor Conference 
—32nd session ....GENEVA 
July 18 Preliminary Meeting of Repre- 
sentatives of Governments and Spe- 
cialized Agencies on Migration 
GENEVA 
Aug.—Permanent Agricultural Com- 
mittee—third session .......GENEVA 
Sept. 8 Meeting of Electrical Experts 
Attending the Tripartite Technical 
Conference on Safety in Coal Mines 
GENEVA 
Sept. 12 Tripartite Technical Confer- 
ence on Safety in Coal Mines 
GENEVA 
Oct. 17 Seventh International Confer- 
ence of Labor Statisticians ....GENEVA 
Oct.—(tentative) Advisory Committee 
Meeting of Experts on Cooperation 
GENEVA 
Nov.—(tentative) Officers of the Com- 
mittee of Social Security Experts 
GENEVA 
Nov.—(tentative) Tripartite Conference 
on Rhine Navigation ............GENEVA 
Nov.—(tentative) Advisory Committee 
on Salaried Employees and Profes- 
sional Workers—first session GENEVA 
Nov.—(tentative) Metal Trades Com- 
mittee—third session .......... GENEVA 
Late Nov.—tiron and Steel Committee 


Dec.—(tentative) Governing Body— 
110th session 

Late 1949—International Pneumocon- 
iosis Conference . 


FAO 


Apr. 25 Pulp and Paper Preparatcry 
Conference ......MONTREAL 
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May 9 Coordinating Committee 
WASHINGTON 
May 11 Committee on Financial Con- 
trol—sixth session WASHINGTON 
June 6 Council—Committees or Work- 
ing Parties PARIS 
June 13 Council—sixth session ..PARIS 
June—Latin American Forestry and 
Forest Products Commission 
LATIN AMERICA 
June—Conference on Rinderpest Con- 
trol Problems in Southeast Asia 
BANGKOK 
July 10 Third World Forestry Confer- 
ence _.HELSINKI 
July 25—(tentative) Meeting of Farm 
Machinery Supply Countries 
WASHINGTON 
July—Meeting of Specialists on Control 
of Pests and Diseases of Field Crops 
LONDON 
Aug. 1 Meeting of Specialists on Agri- 
cultural Extension ... EUROPE 
Aug. 1 Meeting of Specialists on Im- 
provement of Dairy Production and 
Marketing READING, U.K. 
Aug. 14 Meeting of Specialists on Foot 
and Mouth Disease Control LONDON 
Aug.—Fourth Meeting of Technical 
Committee on Wood Chemistry 
BRUSSELS 
Sept.—Fourth Meeting on Mechanical 
Wood Technology (in cooperation 
with ECE) : ....GENEVA 
Sept——Four Regional Conferences of 
Government Representatives and An- 
alysts for the Purpose of Developing 
Regional Appraisal and Coordination 
of National Plans and Programmes 
UNDETERMINED 
Late Sept.—European Forestry and 
Forest Products Commission 
UNDETERMINED 
Oct. 3 Near East Regional Meeting on 
Animal Breeding Under Tropical and 
Sub-Tropical Conditions 
Sept.—(tentative) Conference on Lo- 
cust Control ... UNDETERMINED 
Oct.—Joint Committee with WHO on 
NN ik ce cca GENEVA 
Oct.—Meeting of Specialists on Ad- 
justing Livestock Feeding Practices 
to Current Feed Supplies 
FRANCE OR SWITZERLAND 
14 Council—seventh session 
WASHINGTON (tentative) 
Nov. 21 Fifth Annual Conference 
HAVANA 
Nov.—Committee on Unexploited For- 
HAVANA (tentative) 


UNESCO 


May 3 Radio Programme Subcommit- 
tee 

May 3 Meeting of Experts for Analysis 
of Fundamental Concepts of De- 
mocracy 


Nov. 


May 9 International Voluntary Work 
Camps Coordinating Committee PARIs 
May 9 Joint Meeting of International 
Federation of Libraries Associations 
and the International Federation of 
Documentation _...PARIS 
May 9 Meeting of Experts to Study 
the Origins of Fascism PARIS 
May 12 Meeting of Experts from De- 
vastated Countries ...PARIS 
May 16 Seminar for French Teachers 
PARIS 
May 23 Executive Board — Advisory 
Panel on Finance and Administration 
PARIS 
May 30 Executive Board — Finance 
Commitee 
May 30 Committee on Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Statistics 
PARIS 
June 1 Interim Coordinating Commit- 
tee on Medical and Biological Ab- 
stracting (sponsored Jointly with 
PMID sssisk sis ccons ne Seiteasia ss 


June 7 Executive Board—Programme 


sion 

June 16 Conference on Adult Educa- 
tion ELSINORE, DENMARK 

June 20 International Conference on 
Science Abstracting 

June 27 Advisory Committee on Edu- 
cational Broadcasting 

Late June Joint Committee with the 
International Bureau of Education— 
sixth session GENEVA 

July 4 Meeting of Experts on Copyright 

PARIS 

July 4 Joint Conference with the In- 
ternational Bureau of Education— 
twelfth International Conference on 
Public Education . GENEVA 

July 7 Discussions on the Responsibil- 
ities of Intellectual Leaders in Regard 
to Peace 

July 15 Meeting of Leaders of Science 


July 18 Meeting of Delegates from 
National Arts-in-General Educational 
Organizations 

July 18 Press and Publications Com- 
mittee 

July 25 Technical Needs Commission 

PARIS 

July 25 Joint Meeting of the Inter- 
national Federation of Libraries As- 
sociations and the International Fed- 
eration of Documentation 

July 27 Latin American Seminar on 

RIO DE JANEIRO 

Aug. 16 Committee of Experts on En- 
gineering Sciences 

Aug. 16 Advisory Committee of Ex- 
perts on the Technique of Inter- 
national Conferences 

Aug. 22 Committee of Experts on Re- 
productions in Visual Art ........PARIS 
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Aug. 29 International Political Sciences 
Association—Preparatory Committee 
PARIS 

Late Aug. — International Technical 
Conference on the Protection of 
Nature LAKE SUCCESS 
Sept. 9 Committee of Experts on Ex- 
change of Persons Problems . PARIS 
Sept. 13 Executive Board—seventeenth 
session PARIS 
Sept. 19 General Conference—fourth 
session PARIS 
Oct. 17 International Federation of 
Children’s Communities — Executive 
Committee BELGIUM 
Oct. 19 Examining Committee for 
Bibliographical Survey PARIS 
Oct. 24 Radio Programme Committee 
PARIS 

Oct. 24 Meeting of Experts on the 
Comparative Studies of Civilizations 
PARIS 

Nov. 7 Commission of Experts on the 
Establishment of an_ International 
Institute of the Arid Zone ....PARIS 
Nov. 14 Film Production Committee 
PARIS 

Nov. 21 Joint Committee with ECOSOC 
on UN International Research Lab- 


ee oor ckececnstr sth. sitar ie PARIS 
ICAO 

Apr. 26 European-Mediterranean Fre- 

quency Meeting .....2...........0.00.... PARIS 


May 4 Fixed Communications Services 
Meeting for European-Mediterranean 


IN gs cotexaanete ay eee PARIS 
May 10 Council, second part of seventh 
session ....... besesessseeesess MONTREAL 


June 1 Subcommittee on Revision of 
Warsaw Convention ....... MONTREAL 
June 1 Subcommittee on Revision of 
Rome Convention and Brussels Pro- 


GOR Léa. oe MONTREAL 
June 1 Subcommittee on Definitions 
MONTREAL 

June 7 Legal Committee—fourth session 
MONTREAL 

June 7 General Assembly—third session 
MONTREAL 


Nov. 1 Aerodromes, Air Routes and 
Ground Aids Divisional Meeting 
MONTREAL 


BANK 


Sept. 13 Board of Governors—fourth 
anual meeting ................ WASHINGTON 


FUND 


Sept. 13 Board of Governors—fourth 
anual meeting ............ .... WASHINGTON 


ITU 


Apr. 21 International Telephone Con- 
sultative Committee — Commissions 
of Technical Studies 

SCHEVENINGEN, NETHERLANDS 
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Apr. 25 Administrative Radio Confer- 
ence for Region II. (North and 
South America) ..«... WASHINGTON 

May 17 Telegraph and Telephone Ad- 
ministrative Conference ........ PARIS 

May 18 Administrative Radio Confer- 
ence for Region I. (Europe, Mediter- 
ranean and U.S.S.R.) ............ GENEVA 

May 18 Administrative Radio Confer- 
ence for Region I. (Far East, 
Pacific, Australia, India, Iran) 

GENEVA 

May — (tentative) International Tele- 
graph Consultative Committee PARIS 

June 7 International, Telephone Con- 

sultative Committee—fifteenth Meet- 


MMII ic ccancens (asda. oe cece eee PARIS 
June — Fourth Conference on South 
American Broadcasting ............ LIMA 
July 31 Second Aeronautical Radio 
a ee ee GENEVA 
Aug. 15 Administrative Council — 
fausthh SO0GIOR. icici... iscccecccases GENEVA 


Oct. 17 Conference for the Approval 
of the New List of Frequencies 
GENEVA 


UPU 


May 16 Executive and Liaison Com- 
mission abbensdabiewa dite ccectoes BERNE 
May 27 Ceremony Commemorating 
the 75th Anniversary of the Foun- 
dation of UPU in 1874 ........ BERNE 
June 1 Technical Commission on Tran- 
sit of Postal Correspondence 
INTERLAKEN, SWITZERLAND 


WHO 


May 2 Expert Committee on Biological 
Standardization 
May 10 Expert Advisory Subcommit- 
tee on Insecticides, CAGLIARI, SARDINIA 
May 23 Expert Committee on Health 
Statistics—first session 
June 6 Meeting to set up Regional 
Committee for Europe ........ PRAGUE 
June 13 World Health Assembly—sec- 
OE MN eed ee ik oh ROME 
June—Joint Committee with ILO on 


Occupational Hygiene .......... GENEVA 
June—Joint Committee with ILO on 
Hygiene of Seafarers ............ GENEVA 
July 26 Expert Committee on Tuber- 
CURE oer ss eS COPENHAGEN 
July—Executive Board—fourth session 
GENEVA 

Aug. 10 Expert Committee on Malaria 
GENEVA 


Sept.—Regional Committee for South 
East Asia—second session, NEW DELHI 
Sept.—(tentative) Regional Committee 

for Eastern Mediterranean 
ALEXANDRIA, EGYPT 


Oct. — Subcommittee on Serological 
Standardization and Laboratory As- 
pects .. patna aca gal NEW YORK 





Nov. 1 Expert Committee on Venereal 
DORN 6685 seceih ic Fda NEW YORK 
Autumn—Expert Committee on Inter- 
national Epidemiology and Quaran- 


tine ioighh neg rec ching GENEVA 
Autumn—Expert Committee on Mental 
Health are er ....GENEVA 
Autumn—Expert Committee on Plague 
GENEVA 


IRO 


June 22 General Council—extraordin- 
ary session GENEVA 


ITO 


Apr. 8 Meeting of the Contracting 
Parties to the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade—third session 

ANNECY, FRANCE 


IMO 


June 27 Regional Commission No. 6 
(Europe)—fourth session ....LONDON 
July 6 Executive Council—annual ses- 
sion TUMEUR CORR 


Section I111—Governmental and 
Inter-Governmental 
Conferences 


May 9 Central Commission for the 
Navigation of the Rhine — Perma- 
nent Technical Committee 

STRASBOURG, FRANCE 

May 23 Royal Sanitary Institute — 
Health Congress BRIGHTON, U.K. 

May 23 Pan-American Sanitary Organi- 
zation — Executive Committee — 
seventh session .............. WASHINGTON 

May 27 Central Commission for the 
Navigation of the Rhine — Commit- 


tee on Police Regulation.......... MAINZ 
May 30 Internation Whaling Commis- 
sion — first session ................ LONDON 


May—(tentative) Third Pan-American 
Congress of Physical Education..LIMA 
May South Pacific Commission — third 
session ......NOUMEA, NEW CALEDONIA 
June 1 International Railway Congress 
Association — International Railway 
COM ocak teeettieecpeeet LISBON 
June 11° Government of Belgium — 
“Journees Medicales” — 23rd session 


BRUSSELS 
June 23—(tentative) International Su- 
ar COMED aio dies ct accesses LONDON 


June 24 Inter-American Indian Institute 
— second Inter-American Conference 
on Indian Life .............. CUZCO, PERU 

June 25 Inter-American Commission of 
Women — extraordinary (sixth) ses- 
WINE asd Jccchusscns ee BUENOS AIRES 

June 27 Central Commission for the 
Navigation of the Rhine-Permanent 
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Technical Committee and Committee 
on Social and Labor Questions 
STRASBOURG, FRANCE 
June 28 Central Commission for the 
navigation of the Rhine — second 
session STRASBOURG, FRANCE 
June—Third Conference on African 
Tourism NAIROBI 
July 10 Second Pan-American Congress 
on Social Service RIO DE JANEIRO 
Aug. 13 Pan-American Institute of Ge- 
ography and History — first Pan- 
American Consultation on Geogra- 
phy RIO DE JANEIRO 
Aug. 15 Twelfth International Dairy 
Congress STOCKHOLM 
Aug.—(tentative) Diplomatic Confer- 
ence on the Revision of the Conven- 
tion for the Protection of Literary 
and Artistic Works SWITZERLAND 
Broadcasting Association — _ third 
Sept. 13 North American Regional 
North American Regional Broadcast- 
ing Agreement Conference....oTTAWA 
Sept. — XVIIth International Naviga- 
tion Congress LISBON 
Sept—Pan American Union — Inter- 
American Council of Jurists — first 
session RIO DE JANEIRO 
Oct. 3 Pan-American Sanitary Organi- 
zation — Executive Committee — 
eighth session 
Oct. 6 Pan-American Sanitary Organi- 
zation — Directing Council — third 
session 
Oct. 13 Pan-American Sanitary Organi- 
zation — Executive Commitee — 
ninth session 
Early Oct. International Council for the 
Exploration of the Sea 
EDINBURGH, U.K. 
Nov. 11 Third Inter-American Congress 
on Radiology SANTIAGO, CHILE 
Nov. 14 Inter-American Statistical In- 
stitute — second session 
Nov. 14 Committee on the 1950 Census 
of the Americas 
Dec.—Seventh Pan-American Congress 
of Architects HAVANA 


Section 1V—Non-Governmental 
Organizations Having Consul- 
tative Status with the United 
Nations and/or, its Spe- 
cialized Agencies 


May .10 International Air Transport As- 
sociation — Traffic Conferences 
NICE, FRANCE 

May 11 International Air Transport As- 
sociation — Public Relations Con- 
ference (ICAO) 

May 12 World Federation of the Unit- 
ed Nations Associations — Execu- 
tive Commitee 

May 13 International Shipping Federa- 
tion — Annual Meeting 
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May 17 International Ai Transport 
Association — Technical Conference 
(ICAO) BURGENSTOCK, SWITZERLAND 


May 19 International Bureau for the 
Suppression of Traffic in Women and 
Children — International Congress 

LONDON 

May 23 International Touring Alliance 
— General Assembly THE HAGUE 

May—International Union of Local 
Authorities — congress PRAGUE 

June 5 International Automobile Fed- 
eration — conference LISBON 

June 6 International Organization of 
Employers — Executive Commitee 

GENEVA 

June 7 International Organization of 

Employers—General Council..GENEVA 


June 8 International Federation of Bus- 
iness and Professional Women — 
Meeting of the Board of Directors 

HELSINKI 

June 9 International Criminal Police 
Commission — Conference on Coun- 
terfeit Money THE HAGUE 

June 10 International Federation of 
Agricultural Producers — third an- 
nual general meeting 

GUELPH, CANADA 

June 12 International Chamber of 
Commerce — Council — 70th ses- 
sion QUEBEC 

June 12 Rotary International — 40th 
annual convention NEW YORK 

June 13 International Chamber of Com- 
merce — XIIth Congress......QUEBEC 

June 15 World’s Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association — Executive Com- 
mittee GENEVA 

June 16 — International Council of 
Women — Meetings of the Board, 
Standing and Executive Commitees 

LUGANO, SWITZERLAND 

June 21 International Cooperative Al- 

liance — Executive Committee 
STOCKHOLM 

June 24 International Federation of 

Christian Trade Unions — ninth con- 
STRASBOURG, FRANCE 

June 25—International Cooperative Al- 

liance — Executive Commitee 
STOCKHOLM 

June 26 World Federation of Trade 

Unions — Executive Committee 
MILAN, ITALY 

June 28 World Federation of Trade 

Unions — General Council 
MILAN, ITALY 

June 29 World Federation of Trade 
Unions—Second World Trade Union 
Congress 

June 29—Interim Committee of Con- 
sultative Non-Governmental Organi- 
zations and General Conference of 
Consultative non-Governmental Or- 
ganizations 


July 1 International Organization for 
Standardization — Technical Com- 
mittee on Bolts, Nuts and Acces- 
sories 

July 2 International Organization for 
Standardization — Technical Com- 
mittee on Welding 

July 2 Commission of the Churches on 
International Affairs — Joint Com- 
mittee of the International Mission- 
ary Council and the World Council 
of Churches 

July 4 International Organization for 
Standardization — Technical Com- 
mittee on Limits and Fits 

July 4 Commission of the Church on 
International Affairs — Executive 
Committee 

July 5 International Organization for 


cil 
July 6—(tentative) International Air 
Transport Association — Adminis- 
trative Subcommittee (ICAO) 
HARPSWELL, ME. (U.S.A.) 
July 6 Commission of the Churches on 
International Affairs — World Coun- 
cil of Churches — Executive Com- 
mittee CHICHESTER, U.K. 


July 7—International Organization for 
Standardization — General Assem- 


July 9 World’s Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association — Leadership Train- 
ing Institute COPPET, GENEVA 

July 9 Commission of the Churches on 
International Affairs — World Coun- 
cil of Churches — Central Commit- 

CHICHESTER, U.K. 

July 10 — (tentative) International 
Air Transport Association — Middle 
East Communications Subcommittee 
(ICAO) 

July 11 World Federation of Trade 
Unions — General Council and Ex- 
ecutive Committee MILAN, ITALY 

July 18 International Alliance of Wo- 
men — Equal Rights, Equal Respon- 
sibilities —- 15th Congress 

AMSTERDAM, NETHERLANDS 

July 23—World Federation of United 
Nations Association — Executive 
Committee 

July 23 Pax Romana — International 
Catholic Movement for Intellectual 
and Cultural Affairs — Third Plen- 
ary Assembly LUXEMBOURG 

July 25 World Federation of the Unit- 
ed Nations Associations — Plenary 
Assembly 

July 30 World Federation of United 
Nations Association—General Coun- 
cil 

July 17-25 World Organization of the 
Teaching Profession — Annual As- 
‘sembly * : 
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FOR AND AGAINST THE NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY 


(Continued from page 415) 


Mr. Gromyko complained that the 
Soviet Union is being isolated. Who 
is responsible for that isolation? 


In July 1947, the U.S.S.R. was in- 
vited to participate in the program to 
rebuild Europe’s shattered economy. 
It refused to take part in this joint 
effort. 


As for cultural relations, the 


Soviet Union, since the middle of 
1947, has embarked on a campaign 
to place every type of obstacle, sup- 
ported by the threat of heavy pun- 
ishment, in the way of contacts 
between the Russian people and the 
people of the non-Soviet world. 


In political relations, the United 
States in 1946 offered to the Soviet 
Union a mutual guarantee pact 
against any future German or Jap- 
anese aggression to remain in force 
for 25 or even 40 years, but the 
Soviet Union rejected it. The Com- 
munist seizure of Czechoslovakia 


preceded the formation of the West- 
ern Union. 


The Brussels Treaty and the North 
Atlantic Treaty are continuations of 
the efforts of peace-loving nations to 
find ways of assuring themselves that 
aggressive totalitarianism will be 
deterred from further adventures, 
and to give expression to the ideals 
of liberty and democracy which 
Communist ideology is attempting to 
destroy in Europe. All these efforts 
have been directed against potential 
aggressors and no one else. 


As regards United Nations activ- 
ities, the Soviet Union has been in- 
vited repeatedly to join the various 
specialized agencies to participate 
in joint efforts to build a better 


world. But the U.S.S.R. has pre- 
ferred to isolate itself from most 
of these agencies. Now that it is with- 
drawing from the World Health 
Organization, the Soviet Union be- 
longs to only two of the thirteen spe- 


cialized agencies. This self-made iso- 
lation can be ended any time the 


Soviet Union decides to join whole- 
heartedly the peaceful family of 
nations. 


The lack of certainty that the Se- 
curity Council will be able to func- 
tion with full effectiveness, which 
has been highlighted by the abuse of 
the privilege of the veto, is one rea- 
son why it was necessary for Mem- 
bers to find other means within the 
framework of the Charter to ensure 
their own security and safeguard the 
purposes and principles of the Char- 
ter. The North Atlantic Treaty is 
designed to serve as one of such 
means. 


(References in defence of the 
North Atlantic Treaty were also 
made by Dr. Victor Andres Be- 
launde, of Peru; General A. G. L. 
McNaughton, of Canada; and Dr. 
Eduardo Zuleta Angel, of Co- 
lombia.) 
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(Continued from previous page ) 


Aug. 1 International Federation of Sec- 
ondary Teachers — congress 
STOCKHOLM 


Aug. 2 Boy Scouts International Bureau 
— Fourth World Rover Scout Moot 
SKJAK, NORWAY 


Aug. 5 Catholic International for Social 
Service—International Studies Course 
AMSTERDAM, NETHERLANDS 


Aug. 7—-Boy Scouts International Bu- 
reau — International Committee 
ELVESAETER, NORWAY 


Aug. 8 Boy Scouts International Bureau 
— 12th International Scout Confer- 
ELVESAETER, NORWAY 


Aug. 9 World Federation of United 
Nations Associations — Summer 
School GENEVA 


Aug. 10 Women’s International League 
for Peace and Freedom — Interna- 
tional Executive Committee 

COPENHAGEN 


Aug. 15 Women’s International League 
for Peace and Freedom — XIth In- 
ternational Congress COPENHAGEN 


Aug. 22 World Federation for Mental 
Health — Second Assembly (WHO, 
UNESCO) ...GENEVA 


In Aug.—International Federation of 
University Women — 30th Council 
Meeting KROGERUP, DENMARK 


Sept. 5 International Statistical Institute 
— 26th session BERNE 


Sept. 12 International Air Transport 
Association — Fifth Annual General 
Meeting (ICAO) THE HAGUE 


Sept. 14 International Council of Scien- 
tific Unions -— General Assembly 
(UNESCO) COPENHAGEN 


Sept. 15 Interparliamentary Union — 
Interparliamentary Conference 
STOCKHOLM 


Sept. 19 International Union of Family 
Organizations — International Fam- 
ily Conference ROME 


Sept. 20 International Union of Official 
Travel Organizations — Fourth In- 
ternational Conference LUXEMBOURG 
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